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Treasury Inquiry 
Is Considered by 
House Committee 


Delay of Any Investigation 

*) Until December Is Urged 
At Hearing by Undersec- 
retary Ballantine 


Gov. Meyer Opposes 
Reserve Board Study 


Proponents Cite Tax Refunds 
And Banking Conditions in 
Advocating Survey of Activi- 
ties of Two Fiscal Agencies 


After hearing Arthur A. Ballantine, Act- 
fing Secretary of the Treasury, and Eu- 
gene Meyer, Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, call the proposed investiga- 
tion of those agencies “fantastic” and re- 
dundant, the House Committee on Rules 
agreed July 11 fo meet in executive ses- 
sion July 12 in order to determine further 
action on the O’Connor resolution _au- 
thorizing the investigation. 

Speaker Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, 
'Texas, after being told of Mr. Ballantine’s 
statement that an investigation of the 
‘Treasury would impede enforcement of the 
new tax law, declared the Senate had held 
more investigations in the last five years 
than in any previous 10 and that he heard 
of ‘no one complaining of these pro- 

¢ ceedings. 


* Opposed by Mr. Ballantine 


The Committee heard also proponents 
of the proposed investigation, dividing all 
witnesses into those appearing on the 
‘Treasury questions and those testifying 
on the Federal reserve inquiry. 

Saying that no evidence had been pre- 


sented to warrant an investigation ofthe | 


'Treesury, Undersecretary Ballantine, Act- 
inz Secretary in tne avsence of Ogden L. 
{Mil!=, declared that such an inquiry would 
disturb the administration of the new tax 
Jaw and that, if the investigation were 
ade, those sponsoring it and not the 
reasury Department would have to 
tanswer to the people for the delay. 
Governor Meyer Testifies 


Governor Meyer, testifying with respect 
to the proposed investigation of the Fed- 
ral Reserye System, declared that such 
kan inquiry would only duplicate the very 
extcnsive investigations which already 
fhave been conducted by)the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the House and 
Senate, especially the exhaustive hearings 
which have just been completed by the 
Senate Committee under the Chairman- 
ship of Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia. 

The Reserve Board head stated that 
there was nothing in the administration 
of the system and banks which needed 
an investigation, and that one conducted 
at this time might be disturbing to the 
banks and to the country. Most of the 
charges mace in the Patman resolution, 
he said, had been inquired into by the 


% Glass committee. 


e Economic Conditions Discussed 

The Committee discussed economic con- 
ditions with Governor Meyer, and Chair- 
man Pou (Dem.), of Smithfield, N. C., 
charatterized his summary of the situ- 
ation as “sounding a measured note of 
optimism.” The Governor referred to im- 
proved prices of commodities, and ex- 
pressed his belief in a continued improve- 
ment. 

My. Ballantine said the Treasury would 
Welcome any well-founded investigation, 
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Costs of Retailers 


Of Coal Compared 


Expenses and Profits of Group 
Are Shown in Survey 


About two-thirds of the expenses of 15 
retailers of coal studied in a survey of 
operating expenses of coal dealers in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, were chargeable to delivery 
and salaries, according to a report on 
the survey by Ohio State University re- 
ceived in the Department of Commerce. 

Operating expenses of the companies 
were found to be 29.47 per cent of net 
sales, the university found, and the great- 
est profit was made by those companies 
selling coal at medium prices. The group 
of six concerns selling more than 10,000 
ytons in a year was found to have made 
a vrofit, while the group selling less than 
tiiat amount showed an average loss. A 
statement by the Department summariz- 
ing the findings follows in full text: 

upearting expenses of 15 retailers of 
coal in Columbus, Ohio were reported in 
@ recent survey by the Bureau Research 
of the Ohio State University as 29.47 per 
cent of net sales, with approximately two- 
thirds of the expenses being chargeable to 
delivery and salaries. 

Only six of the 15 firms showed a net 
profit in 1929, and only 3 firms showed 
a net operating profit when interest was 
included as an expense, the average gross 
margin for the group being 28.97 per cent. 
' Of the 15 firms, 10 handled coal only. 
When these firms were consolidated in 
two.groups, one group of 6 firms selling 
less than 10,000 tons of coal per year, and 
the other selling more than 10,000 tons in 
1929, it was found that, the large-firm 
group showed an average net profit, be- 
fore the payment of Federal taxes, of 9.2 
cents per ton as compared with an aver- 
age net loss of 5.7 cens in the smaller- 
firms group. 

The average gross margin of the smal- 
ler-firm group was 20 cents per ton higher 
than that of the larger-firm group, but 
the former group ‘also showed an aver- 
age total operating expense that was 32.5 
cents per ton higher than that of the 


- larger-firm group, thus bringing about an 


average difference of 15 cents per ton in 
the final result. The major portion of the 
32.5 cents per ton difference in total oper- 
ating expense was caused by a difference 
of 29 cents per ton in executive and office 
salaries. In the smaller-firm group ex- 
ecutive and office salaries averaged 55.1 
cents per ton as compared with 26.1 cents 
in the larger-firm group. On the average, 
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Electric Facilities 
In Homes Analyzed 


Two-thirds in Whole Nation 
And 91 Per Certt in Large 
Cities Wired, Survey Shows 


XCLUDING farm homes from consid- 

4 eration, four homes of every five in 
the United States are wired for electricity, 
the percentage being about 80 as com- 
pared with’ 66.77 per cent for the Nation 
including farm homes, according to an 
analysis of census figures on the subject 
made by trade agencies, received in the 
domestic commerce divisions of the De- 
partment of Commerce and made avail- 
able July 11. 

The analysis imdicates, it was stated 
orally at the Department, that slightly 
more than two-thirds of the homes in 
towns of less than 10,000 population are 
wired, the percentage being 67.43. The 
percentage for cities over 10,000 is given 
as .91.68, while the percentage for farm 
homes is given as 12.32. The following 
additional information was provided: 

The high percentage for the larger 
cities, combined with the above-average 
figure for smaller towns, shows about 
four-fifths. of the homes in these two cat- 
egories are wired, and the percentage 
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Tariff Board Finds 


No Basis for Revising 
Present Sugar Duties 


Study of Refining Costs In- 
dicate Imports Would Not 
Be Affected by Change, 


Says Commission 


Preliminary tabulations made by the 
Tariff Commission relative to sugar refin- 
ing costs in the United States and in Cuba 
provide no basis for any change in the 
existing duties on refined sugar, the Com- 
mission announced July 11. Although sub- 
sequent. findings from the remaining part 
of its complete sugar investigation may 
somewhat change the present indicated 
results, “any change in the rate of duty 
which might result * * * would not be 
sufficient either to increase or to decrease 
materially the imports of refined sugar 
from Cuba,” the Commission stated. 

The present investigation of refined 
sugar resulted from an application from 
domestic refihers who requested an in- 
crease in the rate of duties. At a recent 
hearing before the Commission relative 
to refined sugar, domestic interests con- 
tended that the domestic refining industry 
was being endangered by Cuban competi- 
tion. 

; Statement of Commission 

The Commission’s statement follows in 
full text: 

The Tariff Commission announces that 
the preliminary tabulation of the cost data 
obtained from domestic and Cuban sugar 
refineries shows that the difference be- 
tween domestic and foreign costs of re- 
fining is not such as to justify the Com- 
mission in specifying either an increase 
or a decrease in the rate of duty on re- 
fined sugar, at least until after the Com- 
mission has finished the complete sugar 
investigation, which includes beet sugar, 
sugar cane and raw sugar costs. 

The domestic costs of refining, because 
of the loss of raw sugar in the process, 
are much affected by the duty on raw 
sugar, and if the investigation should later 
result in either an increase or decrease of 
duty on raw sugar it would be necessary 
again to adjust the duty on refined sugar | 
accordingly. For this reason an immedi- 
ate change in the duty on refined sugar 
would not be justified unless the difference 
in costs were found to be substantially 
greater or less, than the present duty, 
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Labor Requirements 


There is not now anything to indicate 
that there will be any important change 
in the position of the domestic or the 
Cuban sugar refining industry (such as ex- 
pansion of refining in Cuba) during the 
few months which will elapse before the 
final report on the entire sugar investi- 
gation is completed. Refined sugar im- 
ported from Cuba is now about 5 per cent 
of the total consumption of all refined 
sugar and about 7 per cent of the con- 
sumption of refined cane sugar in conti- 
nental United States. 

Any change in the rate of duty which 
might result from the present refined 
sugar investigation would not be sufficient 
either to increase or to decrease mate- 
rially the imports of refined sugar from | 
Cuba, or the amount of labor employed in | 
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tate Support , of 


Senate Inspection 


Of Reconstruction 
Loans Is Provided 


Confidential Basis of Trans- 
actions Is Recognized in 
Adoption of Senator Cou- 
zens’ Resolution 


Recess Examinaion 
By Committee of Five 


Senator Norris’ Plea for Full 
Publicity Rejected as Con- 
trary to Assurances Given 
In Earlier Legislation 


Provision for confidential examination of 
loans made by the Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation and circumstances surround- 
ing them was made by the Senate, July 11, 
by adoption of the Couzens resolution (S. 
Res. 269), creating a select committee of 
five Senators to take over the work during 
the recess of Congress. 

Senator Moses (Rep.), of New Hamp- 
shire, President Pro Tempore of the Sen- 
ate, subsequently named five members of 
the investigating committee as follows: 
Senators Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan; 
Goldsborough (Rep.), of Maryland; Wal- 
cott (Rep:), of Connecticut; Glass 
(Dem.), of Virginia, and Fletcher (Dem.), 
of Florida. 


Full Publicity Advocated 


Action o nthe resolution was said by Sen- 
ator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, to make 
unlikely the adoption of the Norris resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 260), which would have di- 
rected the Corporation to supply the Sen- 
ate with full information on the same sub- 
jects dealt with in the resolution that was 
accepted. Senator Couzens and others 
deemed such a course unwise. 

The Couzens resolution provides that 
the select committee shall make a com- 
plete inquiry and ascertain all facts that 
it desires to obtain, but that it shall make 
a report to the Senate of only those cases 
about which it deerns the Senate should 
know. Its sponsor took the position that 
for the Corporation to submit all details 
would be to break faith with those who 
had borrowed; an dthat to force publicity 
of the loans and collateral back of them 
would be to make the law retroactive. 

Confidential Status Established 

“It is to be remembered,” said Senator 
Couzens, “that the Senate emphatically 
voted down an amendment by Senator 
La Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin, to re- 
quire the Corporation to make public all 
facts connected with each loan. It would 
be unfair as well as unwise, in view of 
that fact, to tell the Corporation now 
that it must disclose those facts. Banks 
and businesses have borrowed with the 
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Senate Defers Action 
On Beer Amendment 


Votes to Refer Proposal of 


Senator Bingham to Com- 
mittee on Judiciary 


The Senate voted, July 11, to send the 
Bingham beer proposal to its committee 
on Judiciary and thus, according to the 
sponsor of the modification program, de- 
cided to end prohibition discussion for this 
session of Congress. The vote to refer the 
proposal was 50 ayes to 25 nays. 

The proposal to modify the National 
Prohibition Act, to permit manufacture, 
and sale of beer of 3.45 per cent alco- 
holic content by yolume was offered by 
Senator Bingham (Rep.),/of Connecticut, 
who submitted it as an amendment tc the 
home loan bill. It was caught in several 
parliamentary maneuvers in the five days 
it has been up for consideration and as 
debate proceeded, Senator Bingham an- 
nounced he recognized it would be de- 
feated by a committee reference “to be alr 
lowed to slumber and not arise to plague 
those who are too timid to vote on prohi- 
bition at this time.” 

Various reasons were given by Senators 
who stated in advanced their reason for 
desiring to send the amendment to a com- 
mittee, but in each instance the explana- 
tions included an expression of desire for 
more time to study its possibilities. Sen- 
ator Bingham and the Senators who were 
aligned with him, however, repeatedly 
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Farm Prices 


Found Spreading Among Nations 


pus world’s agriculture “is operating 
under the impact of a greater variety 


artificial price-supporting measures than 
ever before in modern times,” L. R. 
Edminster, economist of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, stated in a 
summary of world price control meas- 
ures affecting the farmer, made public 
July 11 by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

“Whether the experience in other 
countries suggests action to be emulated 
or avoided in the United States,” Mr. 
Edminster said, “it is equally important 
that it should be examined. More sig- 
nificant to American agriculture, how- 
ever, is the immediate and adverse in- 
fluence of many of these foreign meas- 
ures upon prices of American farm 
products. In so far as they are applied 
to products competing with those grown 
on American farms, and in so far as 
they are effective, all such measures 
tend to reduce foreign outlets for prod- 
ucts of which we have a surplus for 
export and so intensify the competition 
of foreign agriculture with that of the 
United States.” : 

Mr, Edminster’s statement follows in 
full text: 

Government intervention for the pur- 
pose of enabling farmers to obtain 





higher and more dependable prices for 
their products has been an outstanding 
feature of the world agricultural situa- 
tion in recent years. Such interven- 
tion, however, is by no means a recent 
development, Such familiar devices as 
tariffs and bounties on agricultural and 
other products are centuries old. 

By 1914 moreover, there had been a 
considerable growth of other and more 
far-reaching types of activity, both pri- 


vate and governmental, involving system- | 


atic and organized efforts to enhance 
returns from the sale of farm products. 
Governments had been endeavoring in- 
creasingly to influence or control pro- 
duction, trade, and prices; and some 
progress had been made also in the 
field of cooperative organization of pro- 
ducers. 

Since the World War, however, and 
particularly during the last three or 
four years, the trend toward a wider 
application of price-supporting measures 
has been especially marked. For some 
years after the war there had remained 
a considerable number of countries in 
which government intervention in sup- 
port of agricultural prices was either non- 
existent or relatively unimportant. Some, 
as for example, the United Kingdom and 
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WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, JULY 12, 1932 


Cotton Mills Urged 
To Stop Night Work 


Suspension of Productive Ac- 
tivity for Period of Year 
Is Recommended 


GUSPENSION for one year of productive 
~/night work in the country’s mills, begin- 
ning Oct. 15, has been recommended to 
the industry by the Cotton Textile Insti- 
tute, according to information made avail- 
able July 11 at the Department of Com- 
merce. 

In: announcing the recommendation at 
the annual meeting of the South Carolina 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, July 9, 
George A. Sloan, president of the institute, 
declared that since the World War the 
industry as been subject to the depress- 
ing influence of the threat of overcapacity, 
due not so much to excess equipment as 
to the widespread practice of double-shift 
operations. This situation has resulted in 
intermittent work and unequal distribu- 
tion of employment, he said. 

The following additional information was 
supplied: 

The institute expects that the new pol- 
icy will help to correct handicaps of long 
standing by concentrating operations and 
stabilizing employment on the day shift. It 
is recommended for the voluntary consid- 
eration of each mill, and applies only to 
productive machinery, that is, spindles in 
spinning mills and looms in weaving mills. 

The proponents of the recommendation 
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Increased Corn Crop 
And Reduced Harvest 
Of Wheat Estimated 


Gain of 400 Million Bushels 
In Former and Decline of 
157 Million in Latter Are 
Forecast in July Report 


An increase of more than 400,000,000 
bushels in the corn crop this year over 
jlast, a reduction in the total wheat crop 
from 894,000,000 bushels to 377,000,000, and 
a decline in the tobacco crop from 1,601,- 
000,000 pounds to 1,061,000,000 were esti- 
mated July 11 by the Department of Ag- 
riculture in its July crop report. 

The estimates show a “marked read- 
justment” of crop aereages in response to 
low prices of cash crops, the Department 
said, although the total acreage to be 
harvested appears to be 1 to 2 per cent 
above last year and yields in general will 
not be far from the average of recent 
years, 

Increase in Feed Crop 


A material increase in feed-crop pro- 
duction, a “moderately light” crop of 
fruits, an unchanged potato crop, and a 
supply of commercial vegetables smaller 
than last year were predicted. 

In a special report on the amount of 
wheat fed to livestock, the Department 
placed the amount so fed at 184,158,000 
bushels for the 1931-32 season, an all-time 
record and four times as large as the 
average for the preceding six crops. This 
figure applies only to wheat fed on farms 
producing it and does not include wheat 
bought for feeding by nongrowers, it was 
pointed out. 

Summary of Crop Report 

The crop summary for the United States 
as of July 1 and the comments accom- 
panying it as issued by the Department 
follow in full text: 

Corn: Acreage, 108,609,000 acres; condi- 
tion, 84.9 per cent of normal; indicated 
production, 2,995,850,000 bushels. 





Winter wheat: Acreage, 33,245,000 acres; 
condition, 64.7 per cent of normal; indi- 
cated production, 431,762,000 bushels. 

All Spring wheat, United States: Acre- 
age, 22,169,000 acres; condition, 84.2 per 
cent of normal; indicated production, 305,- 
209,000 bushels. 

Durum wheat, four States: Acreage, 4,- 
141,000 acres; condition, 84.2 per cent of 
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Promotion of Trade | 
In Germany Advised 


American Firms Are Urged to 
Maintain Sales Efforts 


American firms are advised to continue 
their sales efforts in Germany by H. Law- 
rence Groves, Commercial Attache at Ber- 
lin, who is now in Washington, accord- 
ing to information made available July 11 
by the Department of Commerce. 

While American exports to Germany 
have suffered severely under the current 


_| business conditions, there is no good reason 
~!to feel that efforts to obtain business in 


the German markets should be aban- 
doned, according to Mr. Groves. On the 
contrary, he says, every reasonable effort 
should be put forward to maintain trade 
connections in Germany and retain as 
much as possible of the trade developed 
over many years in the extensive German 
market. 

The following additional 
was supplied: 

It should be borne in mind that German 
industry is efficiently organized and when 


information 
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Complete 
Readers’ Summary 


. . . of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on Page 2. 


The Readers’ Sum - 
mary is classified by 
topics every day for 
the -convenience of 
the reader. 
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Senate Approves 
Glass Proposal to 
Expand Currency 


Incorporates Plan to Give 
Circulation Privilege to 
Certain Federal Bonds in 
Home Loan Measure 





Permanent System 
Of Financing Asked 


Senator Carey Offers Motion| 
For Reconsideration of Vote 
On Method to Be Used in 
Promoting Home Ownership 


A program contemplating currency ex- 
pansion in the amount of $995,000,000 was 
added to the home financing legislation 
by the Senate, July 11, but it failed to 
| reach a decision on retention of the Cou- | 
zens proposal of home financing through 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


After adopting the currency expansion 
program, as embodied originally in a bill 
| by Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, but 
presented by Senator Borah (Rep.), of 
Idaho, as an amendment to the home loan 
measure, the Senate was called upon to} 
consider a motion by Senator Carey (Rep.), 
of Wyoming, to reverse itself on the 
method of handling the financing. 


| Substitute Method 


| The original home loan bill provided for 
|a system of banks, similar in most ways 
|to the farm loan banks, but this was re- 
| jected by the adoption of a substitute, 
| presented by Senator Couzens (Rep.), of 
| Michigan, providing for a home loan divi- 
| sion in the Reconstruction Finance Cor-| 
poration. 

The home loan division plan had been 
adopted by a vote of 34 to 32, and Senator 
| Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, sponsor of the 
| home loan bank program, said he believed 
; the Senate would reverse itself on a new 
| vote. He argued that the plan for re- 
lief for home financing agencies through 
the country would fall short of the Presi- 
dent’s proposal if it were not to include | 
the bank system with the necessary 
flexibility to meet emergency conditions. 
Seeks Permanent Plan 

He also said there was no neéd for Fed- 
eral lending on a basis that would permit 
financing agencies throughout the coun- 
try to proceed on a permanent basis 
whereas the Couzens substitute would not 
permit such a program. The Couzens plan 
allows for loans over a period of only five 
years, whereas the bank system program 
contemplates a permanent structure. 


The currency expansion program was] 
adopted by a vote of 53 to 18, and marked 
the first test that such a question has re- 
ceived in the Senate, excepting, of course, | 
the vote on the soldiers’ bonus which | 
would have issued new currency. 

Provision 1s made in the bill for be-| 
stowing circulation privilege on all treas- 
ury and liberty bonds bearing interest of | 
3%, per cent or less. This was calcu- 
lated to make available sufficient bonds 
bearing a circulation privilege that the, 
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Amendment Sought | 
In Reconstruction Act 





President Asks Directorate | 
Of Eight With Only One| 
Ex Offico Member 


President Hoover on July 11 sent a spe-| 
cial message to Congress recommending | 
an amendment to the act creating the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation in- 
creasing the number of directors from) 
seven to eight and relieving Eugene Meyer, 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, | 
and Paul Bestor, Farm Labor Commis-| 
sioner, from their duties as ex officio! 
members when their successors shall have} 
been chosen. 

The message in full text follows: 

To the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives: Section three of the act creating) 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation | 
provides° 

“The management of the Corporation 
shall be vested in a boar¢ of directors con- 
sisting of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
or in his absence, the Undersecretary of | 
the Treasury, the Governor of the Fed-| 
eral Reserve Board, and the Farm Loan| 
Commissioner, who shall be members ex-| 
officio, and four other persons appointed 
by the President of the United States, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
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Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


| stituted , 


| resentative Collier 


;}and Menas, 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Program Adopted 


‘For Taxation Study pe 


House Subcommittee Draws Up 
Plans for Investigation 
Into Duplicate Levies 


|= program which will be followed by 
the Ways and Means subcommittee, 
appointed to investigate double taxation, 
was agreed upon and made public by that 
body July 11. 

The Committce’s progrant is divided 
into three parts, the first to consist of a 
preliminary gathering of the various facts, 
tabulations and statistics which it deems 
necessary as a basis for further delibera- 
tions, and which work should be com- 
pleted by Nov. 10; from then until Dec. 
15, the plan is to hold hearings, and fol- 
lowing that the Committee is to assemble 


| its conclusions into a report containing 


recommendations for legislation, 
will be submitted to the Congress. 

The Committee’s statement outiining its 
tentative prograina follows in full text: 

In view of the importance and broad 
scope of the subject assigned to this Com- 
mittee which covers the field of both Fed- 
eral and State taxation, it is suggested 
that its program be divided into three 


which 
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Modified Relief Bill 
Is to Be Considered 
By House Committee 


Congress Leaders Agree on 
Plan to Expedite Substi- 
tute for the Measure Ve- 
toed by President 


Receiving President Hoover's veto of the 
Wagner-Garner relief bill (H. R. 12445) 
the House on July 11 referred the message 
and the bill to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Later in the day, House and Senate 
leaders met and agreed that to expedite 
action on a new bill, the Almon bill (H. 
R. 9642) whieh has passed the House and 
provides for a $132,000,000 road construc- 
tion _program, will be called up in the 
Senate and President Hoover’s recom- 
mendations for a relief. bill will be sub- 
it. The agreement as to this 
proce WE public by Representa- 
tive Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam, N. Y., min- 
ority floor leader. 


Program in Senate 

Earlier in the day, after the message 
had been received ;it was stated by Rep- 
(Dem.), of: Meridian, 
Miss., chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Majorty Floor Leader 
Rainey (Dem.), of Carrolltan, Ill, that a 
meeting of the Committee would be called 
on July 12 to draft a new relief bill to 
conform to the ideas suggested in the 
President’s veto message. However, these 
plans may change since the reaching of 
the agreement by the House and Senate 


| leaders later in the day. 


If the procedure as agreed upon by the 
leaders is followed, the Senate will pass 
the measure with the President’s plan 
substituted, It will then go back to the 
House, and if accepted by that body will 
return to the President 

The bill agreed upon by the conference 
of House and Senate leaders includes the 
following general provision: $1,500,000,000 
increase in the funds of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to be loaned as 
suggested by President Hoover; $300,- 
000,000 for loans to be made to States in 
distress, and a $332,00,000 public works 
program. 

Substitute Plan Offered 

As the Senate progressed in its plans 
for relief legislation, Senator Wagner 
(Dem.), of New York secured unanimous 
consent to make a special order begin- 
ning July 12 of the bill (H. R. 9642) for 
emergency highway construction, and sub- 
mitted a substitute therefor in the nature 
of a relief bill. 

He explained that the substitute in- 
corporates the relief plan of previous bills 
but eliminates the privision for private 
loans both to industry and individuals. 

Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, in- 
troduced an amendment in this connection 
which woulda widen the rediscount privi- 
leges of Federal Reserve Banks for 
emergency purposes. 

(The President’s message is printed in 
full text jn an adjoining column.) 

Two-thirds Vote Lacking 


Speaker Garner, of Uvalde, Tex., already 
had indicated orally that there is not 
sufficient strength to pass the relief bill 
over the President’s veto, which requires 
a two-thirds vote in both Houses. Ma- 
jority Leader Rainey (Dem.), of Carroll- 
ton, Ill., had orally stated the same thing 
and that the bill when vetoed might pos- 


|sibly be brought back from the Ways and 
;Means Committee revised to accord with 


the President's recommendations, in order 
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Voluntary Plan of Work Insurance 


Offered to Wisconsin Employers 


Madison, Wis., July 7. 
pase of approved standard volun- 
tary plans for unemployment bene- 
fits and guaranteed employment, either 
of which may be adopted by Wisconsin 
employers of 175,000 workers by June 1, 
1933, to prevent the recently enacted 
compulsory unemployment compensation 
act from becoming effective, were made 
public today by the State Industrial | 
Commission in a handbook issued for 
the guidance of the employers of the 
State. 

The main features of the voluntary | 
plan proposed by the Commission fol- 
low closely the provisions of the com- 
pulsory plan prescribed in the law. It 
calls for a reserve fund to be built up 
by contributions of the employer de- 
posited with a company having trust | 
company powers selected by the em- | 
ployer and invested in certain readily | 
marketable classes of United States, | 
States and Wisconsin municipal se- 
curities. 

Contributions during the first two 
years, beginning July 1, 1933, are to be 


‘ 


| entire pay roll of the employer, 


® per cent of the pay roll, and thereafter 
at the following rates: Whenever the 
fund amounts to less than $55 per em- 
ploye, 2 per cent; when between $55 and 
$75 per employe, 1 per cent; when over 


$7&.per employe, none. 


ne basis of contributions will be the 
less 
monthly salaries of $300 or more and 
less guaranteed salaries of $1,500 or 
more. ’ 

No employe is eligible to benefits un- 
less he has been employed by the em- 
ployer at least two weeks during the year 
preceding his unemployment, has been 
a resident of Wisconsin for two years or 
has had gainful employment in Wiscon- 
sin for 40 weeks during the two years. 
Employes who have received $1,500 or 
more in wages during the year pre- 
ceding total or partial unemployment 
are ineligible for benefits. 

An employe is barred from benefits if 
he loses his position through miscon- 
duct, if he quits without good cause, 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 5.] 
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President Offers 
promise Plan 


Of Federal Relief 


In Vetoing Wagner-Garner 
Bill He Calls It Danger to 
Public Credit as Well as 
Financially Unsound 


Opposes Provision 
For Private Loans 


Declares Congress Should Act 
Quickly and Adopt Sound 
Legislation to Provide for 
The Relief of Distress 


President Hoover on July 11 vetoed the 
Wagner-Garner general relief bill (H. R. 
12445) and in a message returning the 
bill to the House without his approval 
recommended the passage of a compro- 
— measure, the terms of which he out- 
ined. 

The President in his message gave his 
approval to Title 1 of the Wagner-Garner 
bill; stated that he was not prepared to 
withhold his assent to Title 3—the public 
works provision—if certain changes were 
made in it, and cited six objections to 
Title 2, which authorizes the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to make loans 
to individuals. 

States His Objections 

His major objection to the legislation, 
the President declared, was to the latter 
provision. 

“This proposal,” he said, “violates every 
sound principle of public finance and of 
Government. Never before has so dan- 
gerous a suggestion been seriously made 
to our country. Never before has so 
much power for evil been placed at the 
unlimited discretion of seven individuals.” 

The President called attention to “the 
urgent need for sound relief legislation, 
but asserted he could not approve the 
Wagner-Garner bill “fraught as it is with 
| possibilities of misfeasance and special 
| privileges, so impracticable of administra- 
j tion, so dangerous to public credit and 
so damaging to our whole conception of 








to bring far more distress than it will 
cure.” 


Text Or ‘veto Memage rh 


The message follows in full text: 

To the House of Representatives: I am 
returning herewith, without my approval, 
H. R. 12445, “Emergency Relief and Con- 
struction Act of 1932.” 

On the 3lst of May last I addressed the 
Senate recommending further definite 
and large scale measures to aid in relief 
of distress and unemployment imposed 
upon us by the continued degeneration in 
the world economic situation. These pro- 
posals were made after discussion with 
leaders of both political parties in Con- 
gress and in endeavor to secure united 
nonpartisan action. 

Offers Four Suggestions 

They were in brief: 

1. Authorization to the Reconstruction 
Corporation to loan up to $300,000,000 to 
State governments which are| unable to 
finance themselves to care for distress, 
— loans to be made upon the basis of 
need. 

2. Authorization to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to buy bonds or 
otherwise temporarily to finance public 
bodies and to provide part of needed loans 
in limited cases also to private industry, 
to increase employment through con- 
struction of sound self-liquidating or in- 
come-producing projects. 

Agricultural Exports 

3. Authorization to the Corporation to 
undertake to finance exports of agricul- 
tural products and to make loans to in- 
stitutions on the security of agricultural 
commodities in order to assure the car- 
rying of normal stocks and the orderly 
marketing of these commodities. 

4. To increase authority of the Corpo- 
ration to issue securities by a further 
$1,500,000,000. 

The bill new under consideration con- 
sists of three titles, of which I shall first 
refer to Title I and Title III: 

Title I—As this title has been amended, 
it now stands in accord with my recom- 
mendation. 

Title I11.—This portion of the measure 
proposes to expend $322,000,000 on public 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


War Department Bill 
Still in Controversy 


Conferees Agree on Harbor 
Work and Flood Control 


The War Department supply bill (H. 
R. 11897) appropriating to maintain the 
War Department and the Army during the 
fiscal year that began July 1, 1932, was 


| partially agreed to in conference, July 11, 


and reported to both Houses of Congress. 
It is planned to be taken up in the House 
July 12. 

It agrees among other things to $60,- 
000,000 for rivers and harbors improve- 
ment and $32,000,000 for flood. control on 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries. 

While the bill is for the present fiscal 
year, it has been delayed in conference 
because of inability to agree particularly 
on the House proposal to transfer 2,000 
active Army officers to the retired list and 
the Senate’s amendment retaining the 
cfficers on the active list. This contro- 
versy involves the Army pay amendments 
—nine of them altogether—making 16 
amendments still in disagreement on which 
some action is planned in the House 
July 12. 

The conference report statement of the 
managers summarized the conference ac- 
tion on small amendments as follows: 

Redistributes to the appropriations from 
which transferred by the House the 
several amounts proposed by the House 
to be merged into a single appropriation 
for travel, and restores the language with 
respect to travel omitted by the House 
by reason of such merger, as proposed by 
the Senate, applying, however, in each 
instance, except as to river and harbor 
and flood control appropriations, a limi- 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 7.) 


governmental relations to the people as. 





_ Found Practical 
Tn Radio Tests 


Radio Commission Advised 
By Laboratory That Its 
Experiments Now Indicate 
Commercial Value 


Short-wave radio transmission and re- 
ception in the ultra-high frequencies has 
been developed to the point where it is 
commercially valuable, the Federal Radio 
Commission has been notifid by a large 
,radio laboratory which in the near future 
will begin practical use of, short-wave | 
apparatus in business, acco: g to an oral | 
statement at the Commission July 11. 

Results of extensive tests have proved 
that operation on the ultra-high frequen- 
dies is ready for commercial adoption, 
after months of experiments which have 
culminated in the decision that this 
comparatively new phase of radio opera- | 
tion will play significant part in the 
business of the future, it was stated. The | 
Commission does not wish to make pub- 
lic the name of the laboratory that has 
reached this conclusion. 

The following additional information | 
was made availbale: 

Industrial Possibilities | 

The laboratory’s declaration is the first | 
definite announcement that short-wave 
operation has progressed to the stage) 
where it is commercially practicable. | 
Other experimental organizations have 
pointed out that its possibilities were) 
significant, but until this statement there | 
has been no declaration of the practical | 
worth of high frequencies. 

Final results of tests have revealed that} 
frequencies around 60,000 kilocycles are of 
great value for transmission and reception 
of messages over short distances up to) 
two or three miles. Such operation is de- 
pendable and stable, and may be used 
in a number of capacities. 

The building industry, it is expected, 
will be among the first tc make wide use 
of short-wave operation. Light, portable 
apparatus will be installed where high 
buildings are being constructed, so the 
foreman or supervisor of the job can at 
all times be in direct personal touch with | 
workmen high on the girders. Such per-| 
sonal contact will mean speedier and more | 
efficient construction. 


Contact With Read Labor | 

In highway construction, short-wave ap-| 
paratus will enable a supervisor to direct 
work at all points for two or three miles| 
along the road. Where specific directions 
must. be imparted to workmen at differ-| 
ent places, the director may sit at his 
transmitter and maintair contact with all 
workmen. | 
Ir loading and unloading vessels and 








railway cars, short-wave apparatus will | |! 


be used to facilitate the work by trans- | 
mission of information to workers. Con- 
stant communication between officers fore 


and aft on a ship, or between trainmen ||} 
in the engine and caboose on a train, ||| 
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sity Extension, Department of Education, 
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will be maintained with transmitters and | ]| 


receivers using the ultra-high channels. | 
Used 0 Short Distances 


1 
In any operdtion where short-distance | |) 
yet where |]) 
installation of telephone wire systems does | }} 
not warrant the expense, shore-wave radio | || 


communication is necessary, 


operation will be ‘used. 


Where a private communications sys- ||| 


tem is needed between officials in a large | 


building, short-wave apparatus will take! |} 


the place of the telephone without in- 
Stallation of wires. 


In some instances | 
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Exporting and Importing 


Growing demand for silk hosiery offers 
export market in Mexico, says Department 
of Commerce. 
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Federal Courts 


installation of wire systems is imprac-| |! 


tical or too expensive; in these cases the | }} 


new radio development wit! be adopted. 

As tests reveal further developments, | 
and the possibility of operation over | 
longer distances becomes imminent, new | 
uses will be discovered. | 


Wired for Electricity 


(Continued from Page 1.1 
for the entire country is brought down 
to two-thirds, therefore, only by the very | 
low percentage for farm homes. 

The analysis shows wide variations in 
the percentage of homes wired in differ- 
ent regions. Percentages range from 29.39 
per cent of all homes in the East South 
Central States to 91.66 per cent in New 
England. The percentages for the other 
regions are given as follows: 

Middle Atlantic, 88.41; East North Cen- 
tral, 77.73; South Atlantic, 40.68; West 
North Central, 57.74; West South Central, 
35.92; Mountain, 56.66; and Pacific, 87.21. 

The effect of the percentages for farm! 
homes in bringing down the average for 
the Nation is shown by the low percent- 
ages for such homes in some regions. In 
the East South Central region, for in-| 
Stance, the percentage of farm homes 
wired is given as only 2.85; in the West! 
South Central, 3.27; and in the South At- 
lantic, 5.31. 

The percentage of farm homes wired 
is given as highest in the New England 
and Pacific regions, where about half #e 
farm homes are computed to be wired. 


Promotion of Trade | 
In Germany Advised 


American Firms Are Urged to 
Maintain Sales Efforts 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
the present economic storm has blow over, 
it should be in a position to adjust itself 
quickly to the new competitive conditions in | 
world markets and take full advantage of | 
them. | 

A decrease of more than 500,000 in the 
number of unemployed in Germany dur- 
ing a period of two and a half months 
has been reported by Vice Consul C. T.| 
Zawadski, Berlin. From the middle of | 
March to the end of May, the number | 
decreased by 546,000 workers. Unemploy- | 
ment on May 31, at 5,585,000 persons, was’ 
still 1,500,000 greater than a year before. | 

In the first 15 days of May 64,000 un- | 
employed persons returned to work, and 
in the last half of the month 94,000 more| 
found jobs. The improvement was a re-| 
sult of seasonal increases in the demand| 
for labor. 

Stocks of merchandise in Germany— 
both raw materials and manufactured 
goods—are abnormally low, Mr. Groves 
declares. Since Germany is largely de-| 
pendent on foreign sources of supply for 
raw and many semimanufactured mate- 
rials, as well as finished goods, any busi- | 
ness turn for the better will find Germany 
an active purchaser of foreign supplies. 

Present German restrictions on im- 
ports are largely confined to a limitation 
of foregn exchange available to German 
importing ‘houses to pay for their pur- 
chases abroad. At present, importers are 
allowed about 50 per cent of the foreign 
exchange they required for the same type 
of business a year ago. While this pre- 
cludes importers for mtaking on new lines, 
or extending their business in other direc- 
tions, it does permit them to take care of 
their old connections on a limited scale. 

Thus far, the government in|} 
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as civic duties o/ individual discussed by 
C. J. Hollister, Chief, Dental Section, De- 
partment of Health, Commonwealth of | 
Pennsylvania. 
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Two life insurance companies withdraw 
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| Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
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Inquiry 


| 
| 


but suggested that it be delayed until De- | law. The Bureau has the immediate bur- | 


cember when the administration of the | den of familiarizing the public and its| 
| own force with a new tax measure planned | 


new tax law had been established. 

Referring to alleged irregularities in tax’| 
refunds, Mr. Ballantine said: “Charges of 
gross irregularities are little short of fan- 
tastic. 


corrupt the organization if he set out to 
do it.” He traced the handling of a tax | 
refunde through the field force, and ac- | 
counting divisions, the commissioner of 
internal revenue and the joint commttee 
on internal revenue taxation. | 

Representative McFadden (Rep.), of 
Canton, Pa.; Representative Patman! 
(Dem.), of Texarkana, Tex., and Repre- | 
sentative Crowe (Dem.), of Bedford, Ind., 
appeared before the Committee in favor | 
of the proposed investigations. 

“Nothing is wrong with the Treasury 
It has been doing the best it can with a 


difficult task, and it is perfectly willing | foresees Diversion 


to discuss its work with any Government | 
or public body. We suggest, however, that 
if any part of the administration of the} 


|tax law is to be investigated it can be | sional investigation will involve a very | 
|done in December, when the atmosphere | substantial diversion of the activities of 


is calm and the new tax law is estab-| 
lished,” Undersecretary Ballantine told the | 
Committee. : | 

The statement of Acting Secretary | 
Ballantine follows in full text: 

“The Treasury Department makes no 
objection whatever to a congressional in-! 
vestigation of the administration of the! 
tax laws. What is presented by the reso-| 
lution before you seems tg us wholly a/| 
question of congressional policy. I wish 
merely to state a few facts which may 
bear upon your determination. | 
. “Obviously, a congressional investigation | 
now will do much to tie up the Bureau of | 
Internal Revenue at the very time when 
its resources and energy are demanded 
for putting into effect the new revenue | 

> = Saree naiaeiee ae 


applying the restrictions on foreign ex- 
change, has tried to avoid all unnecessary | 
disturbances of foreign trade. It is Yelt| 
that undue limitations applied to imports 
would call forth direct reprisals on Ger- | 
While 
application of the foraign exchange quota 
system has occasioned unavoidable hard- 
ship on some firms, German authorities 
have demonstrated commendable fairness 
in the adminstration of this emerlgency 
measure, 

Whether a further tightening of re- 
strictions on imports may be expected de- 
pends entirely on the amount of exchange 
available to the Reichsbank to meet cur- 
rent requirements. Thus far the Ger- 
man authorities have avoided classifica- | 
tion of imports according to their es- 
sential character. Such a move is only| 
to be anticipated if the foreign exchange 
holding of the Reichsbank should under- 
go a further large decline. 





| revenue. 


and imposes may new taxes, each present-|can be increased by about $1,000,000,000. 
| ing a variety of new and important ques- 
I don’t know how anyone could | tions. 


| composed of five Members of the House 


|administration and development of the 


|the Bureau of Internal Revenue at this 


|having no connection whatever with the 


to raise about $1,100,000,000 of additional | 
The act changes existing laws | 


While dealing with the new ac | 
the Bureau must continue to dispose of | 
the multitude of cases already in hand,! 
a task of especial importance under ex- 
isting conditions. | 

“Because of the Imperative need for) 
economy the Department is trying to| 
handle the new law without adding to its) 
force. Indeed, the force has been held) 
at a minimum without provision for ad- | 
ditional personnel for new duties. The| 
furlough system which of course must} 
now be observed, does not make operating 
conditions any easier. 


Of Bureau Activities 
“Meeting the requirements of a congres- 


the Bureau from its present tasks. Many | 
of the personnel will be occupied with 
compiling facts and reports. A consider- 
able portion of the time of officials will 
necessarily be withheld from their normal 
activities. This will be found to be re- | 
flected in handling the new law in a man- | 
ner less satisfactory to the public who | 
have been called upon by Congress to | 
submit to that law. It would also slow 
down both the securing of additional back 
taxes which the Treasury needs and the 
closing up of old cases which the tax- 
payers regard as especially important in 
their effort to fine a basis today for busi- 
ness operations. 


“Since 1927 the standing Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue ‘Taxation, 





and five Members of the Senate, aided by 
a permanent staff clothed with ample 
powers, has continuously invéstigated the 


tax law. Pursuant to the requirements of 
law, in the case of every refund or credit | 
of $75,000 or more, the action determined 
upon by the Treasury, with a statement 
of facts and the reasons, has been sub- 
mitted to the Joint Committee not less 
than 30 days before the action is taken. 
“There are always suspicious or dis- 
gruntled individuals who propose investi- 
gation of Government officials, particularly | 
those having to do with financial matters, 
without regard to what such investigations | 
impose upon officials or upon the public. 
Any real demand for an investigation of 


time appears to arise from considerations | 





orderly administration of the tax laws in 
the general public interest. No facts have 


| provisions of 


| which time the atmosphere will be clearer, 
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Tabulation by Post Office Department of 
receipts at 50 industrial offices. ” | 
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The President’s day at the Executive 
Offices. 
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Senate defers action on beer proposal vot- 
ing to send it to Judiciary Committee. 
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Public Service 


Problems of regulation of personnel of 
county governments discussed by Dr. Charles 
P. Messick, Chief Examiner and Secretary, 
— ‘ Service Commission, State of - New | 
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Percentage of homes wired for electricity | 
shown in survey by Commerce Department. | 
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rates 
Vincennes, Ind. 


Marcel Garsaud, renominated to member- | 
ship on Federal Power Commission, testifies | 


before Senate interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee. 
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| Senate Adopts Plan 


Votes Glass Measure into Home | 
Loan Finance Legislation 


(Continued from Page 1.1 
total outstanding national bank currency | 


The national banks may accomplish this | 
expansion by acquisition of these bonds 
and their deposit with the Treasury under 
the statutes providing for issue of cur- | 
rency by national banks. 
Blaine Plan Rejected 
In opening consideration of the home 


loan bank bill, ‘the Senate rejected_ an 
amendment to the Borah currency a- | 
tion amendment, by Senator Blaine (Rep.), 
of Wisconsin, providing that “the total 
amount of circulating notes issued by the 
Comptroller of the Currency to any Fed- 
eral reserve bank shall not exceed the 
amount 2f the paid in capital stock and 
surplus of the national banking associa- 
tions within the district of such Federal) 
reserve bank less an amount equal to the 
circulating notes of all national banking 
associationS within such district which 


been submitted suggesting any warrant for 
an investigation. 

“If the Speaker in his new role deter- 
mines upon an investigation at this time, 
the Treasury stands ready to cooperate, 


even though this action does not seem | 


particularly in line with the purpose of 
eliminating commissions and _ investiga- 
tions. But those who decree this investi- 
gation and not the Treasury must account 
to the public for the additional burden 
which the investigation will impose upon 
the already harassed taxpayer. The tax- 
payer may feel that he is entitled for the 
time to have the attention of tax officials 
concentrated on the adjustment of his new 
burdens so that they will rest as easily 
as possible. 

“If there is anything to investigate it 
could equally well be investigated in De- 
cember when Congress reconvenes, at 


cal value, 


Retailing 


creasing profits of New England farmers dis- 
cussed by Sidney A. Edwards, Director of 
Markets, Department of Agriculture, State 
of Connecticut. 


tailers compared in survey received by Com- 
merce Department. 


Rubber Products 


pees as aid to industry discussed by 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor. 


Sales Problems 


methods of efficient routing of salesmen. 


Shipping 


of importance as port of call for trans- 
atlantic liners. 


State Courts 


homa. 


S 


| of Legislature 
omy measures 


Tariff 


| Change in existing duties on refined sugar. 


Taxation 


taxes are delinquent again operati - 
braska. - ' ee ee 


| held; Grolbert v. Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners; District Court for the Southern Dis- 

| trict of Iowa. 

| 


Territories 


according to 
statement. 


Training Salesmen 


methods of efficient routing of salesmen. 


Veterans 


transportation and 
home as 


Waterways 


Wild Life 


cei 
cussed by Burni 
Commissioner, State of North Dakota. 
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Radio 


Applications received by Federal Radio 
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uencies have practi- 
ion is informed. 

Page 2, col, 1 
air and transfer 


Commission. 


Ultra-high radio f 
io Comm 


Removal of 


of facilities to WIL, both of St. Louis, rec- 
ommended to Radio Commission. 
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Railroads 
Operation of new rates on soft coal de- 


| ferred by Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Page 6, col. 6 
Decisions in rate cases announced by In- 


terstate Commerce Commission. 


Page 6, col. 6 
Rail property in oil field is disputed in 


Oklahoma. 


Page 6, col. 7 


Roadside market stands as facility for in- 
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Expenses and profits of group of coal re- 
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Studies of market prices of various rubber 


harles E. Baldwin, Acting Commissioner, 
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Department of Commerce bulletin shows 
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Port of Cherbourg, France, gains position 
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, 


Law regarding alimony construed in Okla- 
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tate Finance 


Governor of Texas to call special session 
in September to act on econ- 


Page 3, col. 6 


Tarif! Commission finds no basis for any 


Page 1, col. 2 


Mississippi sales tax held constitutional. 


Page 4, col. 3 
Law for sale by State of property on which 


Page 4, col. 3 
Towa _ton-mile tax on motor carriers up- 
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House subcommittee prepargs program for 


! investigation into double taxation. 
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Alaskan gold production shows decrease 


partment of Commerce 
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Department ‘of Commerce bulletin shows 
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President is advised by Administrator of 


v Affairs that 715 members of 
Bonus Expeditionary Force” have accepted 


subsistence to 
offered by Congress. — 
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St. Lawrence waterway negotiations 

ressing, President sernor 

te Hoover advises Governor 
Page 2, col. 7 


Need to clean out animal pests which re- 


ve protection in wild game refugees dis- 
e Maurek, Game and Fish 
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ee 


are outstanding upon the date this para- 
graph as amended takes effect.” 


The Senate rejected also an amendment 
the original Goldsborough 


lizing the value of the 
the House. 


bill for stabi- 
dollar as passed by 


Circulation Privilege 

The Borah amendment, as modified and 
agreed to, 53-18, follows in full text: 
» “That notwithstanding any provisions of 
law prohibiting bonds of the United States 
from bearing the circulation privilege, for 
a period of three years from the date of 
enactment of this act all standing bonds 
of the United States heretofore. issued or 
issued Guritzgs such period, bearing inter- 
est at & rate not exceeding 3% per cent 


Treasurer of the United States as security 
for the issuance of circulating notes to 
national banking associations, and upon 


|the deposit with the Treasurer of the 


United States by a national banking as- 
sociation of any such bonds, such associa- 
tion shall be entitled to receive circulat- 
ing notes in the same manner and to the 
same extent and subject to the same con- 


|law in the case of 2 per centum gold 
bonds of the United States bearing the 
circulation privilege; 


section nine of the act of July 12, 1882, as 
amended, with respect to the amount of 
| lawful money which may be deposited with 
the Treasurer of the United States by na- 
tional banking associations for the pur- 
| pose of withdrawing bonds held as se- 
curity for their circulating notes, shall not 
apply to the bonds of the United States 
to which the circulation privilege is ex- 
tended by this section and which are held 
as security for such notes. Nothing con- 
tained in this section shall be construed 
to modify, amend, or repeal any law re- 
lating to bonds of the United States which 
now bear the circulation privilege. 


“As used in this section, the word ‘bonds’ 
shall not include notes, certificates, or bills 
issued by the United States. 


“There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this section.” 





and the new law will have become es- 
tablished.” 


Inquiry to Improve 


Service Discussed 

Representative Michener (Rep.), of 
Adrian, Mich., declared that Congress may 
start an investigation, either to improve 
the Government service or to discover 
wrongdoing, and added that the effect on 
the public of any investigation depends 
upon which of these attitudes is in the 
background. 

Undersecretary Ballantine, agreeing with 
Mr. Michener, pointed out that the at- 
tendant charges could not make this in- 
vestigation one merely to improve the 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.) 


Germany’s Corn Monopoly 
To Include Sorghum Grain 


Effective July 6, the German govern- 
ment has included sorghum grains in the 
existing corn monopoly, according to a 
cablegram received from Acting Commer- 
cial Attache Osborne Watson, Berlin. 

Under the German corn monopoly law, 
which is to expire March 31, 1934, an or- 
ganization. known as the “Reichsmaisstelle” 
has exclusive control of the distribution of 
imported and domestic corn in Germany. 


—Department of Commerce.) 


‘ 








which would have substituted substantially | 


per annum, shall be receivable by the | 


ditions and limitations now provided by | 


“Except that the limitation contained in | 
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Netherland Claims 


Commission Named 


Group to Determine Awards 
Pending Since 1918 Chosen 
By Secretary of War 


Under authority of section 3 of the Act 
of Congress approved March 2, 1919, the 
Secretary of War has appointed a com- 
mission to be known as “The Netherlands 
Claims Commission,” composed and 
charged with duties and invested with 
powers as hereinafter described. 

The following personnel is designated 

to constitute the commission: Joseph I. 
McMullen, lieutenant-colonel, J. A. G. D., 
chairman; Charles B. Rugg, Assistant At- 
torney General; Harvey H. Bundy, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State; Earl McFarland, 
lieutenant-colonel, Ordnance Department, 
secretary; George P. Hill, major, J. A. G. 
D., legal adviser. 
\ The officers of the Army detailed on 
this commission will perform the duties 
required of them in addition to their other 
duties. 

The Judge Advocate General will detail 
from his department the necessary coun- 
sel to appear on behalf of the United 
States in the trial of the cases to be heard 
by the above-mentioned commission. 

It shall be the duty of the commission 
to hear and determine the claims of The 
Netherlands government arising out of 
the agreements and arrangements per- 
taining to a requisition of certain machine 
guns, ammunition anti other materials, 
which claims have been pending before 
the Department of State and the War 
Department since 1918. 

The findings and decisions of the com- 
mission shall be final and conclusive, sub- 
ject only to review by the Secretary of 
War.—(Issued by the Department of War.) 


Senate Is Returning 


52 Obsolete Treaties 
To State Department 


Represent Unratified Agree- 
ments on Commerce and 
Variety of Subjects, Some 
Nearly 75 Years Old 


More than 50 obsolete treaties, filed and 
long since publicly forgotten in Senate 
archives, have been ferreted out of their 
hiding places and will be returned within 
the next two or three days to the Depart- 
ment of State after resting, some of them 
for nearly three-quarters of a century, 
without disposal at the hands of the Sen- 
ate, according to an oral statement July 
11 by the executive clerk of the Senate, 


| Lewis W. Bailey. 


Return of these documents to the State 
Department comes at its request and as a 
result of official action of the Senate 
through adoption of a resolution (S. Res. 
268) directing their return, the executive 
clerk explained. No such return of obso- 
jete treaties has been made since 1876, 
he said. 

Cover Variety of Subjects 

Additional information concerning the 
action of the Senate follows: 

The treaties number 52, including two 


protocols, and relate to a varied range|- 


of subjects, chiefly commerce. Among the 
cther subjects treated, however, is an- 
nexation of Hawaii, loans and compensa- 
tion to Mexico (both of which were sub- 
mitted to the Senate during the Civil 
War), water boundaries with Great Brti- 
ain, ship canal with Colombia, naval sta- 
tion with Samoa, St. Thomas and St. 
John Islands with Denmark, Puerto Rican 
reciprocity with France, the Isle of Pines 
with Cuba, Samana Bay with the Domin- 
ican Republic, and international law, prac- 
tice of learned professions and extradi- 
tion—three multilateral treaties. 


The first of the treaties chronologically | 


is one with Mexico on transits and com- 
merce, dated Dec. 14, 1859, and submitted 
to the Senate the following January. The 
last is that with Cuba relating to the Isle 
of Pines, and dated July 2, 1903. 
Fourteen countries are represented in 
the list, namely: Mexico, Denmark, Ha- 
waii, Great Britain, Colombia, Dominican 
Republic, Samoa, Argentina, France, Nic- 
aragua, Ecuador, Cuba, Wurttemberg, and 
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Waterway Treaty 
Is Progressing, 
Says President 


Advises Governor Roosevelt 
That Conference on St. 
Lawrence Project Will 
Not Be Necessary 


President Hoover, in ‘a message July 10, 
advised Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt 
of ‘New York that negotiations between 
the United States and Canada relative to 
the St. Lawrence waterway project “are 
making progress” and that therefore it 
will not be necessary for the Governor to 
come to Washington to confer with him 
on the subject. 

Governor Roosevelt, in a message to 
President Hoover under date of July Bs 
had requested a conference with him with 
a view to effecting an agreement betweerip 
the Federal Government and the State of 
New York in connection with the develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence River. (A sum~ 
maky of Governor Roosevelt’s message was 
printed in the issue of July 11.) 

Text of President’s Message 

The President’s message follows in full 
text: 

The Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Gov~ 
ernor of New York, Albany, N. Y.: 

I am in receipt of your, telegram of 
July 9. I am glad to assure you that the 
negotiations between. the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada in respect 
to the Great Lakes Waterway are making 
progress and that it will not be necessary, 
to interrupt your cruise by a visit ta 
Washington, 

These negotiations, as you know, involv< 
ing a score ‘of intricate problems, have 
been under way for nearly three years and 
have now reached a hopeful aspect. While 
under our Constitution international trea- 
ties fall within the sole jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government, nevertheless the rep- 
resentatives appointed by you and leaders 
in other States primarily concerned have 
been consulted during the course of the 
negotiations. I am in hopes an agreement 
can be reached by the two governments, 
but it has not yet been concluded, and I 
shall be glad to have you advised when 
this occurs. ss 

Disposal of Power Byproduc 

The unan of the disposal of the by< 
product of power which will result from 
the works which border the State of New 
York like all domestic questions of this 
character affecting the two countries, is % 
reserved by the proposed treaty for purely 
domestic action by each country. This,» 
disposal is not the subject of interna- 
tional agreement. If a treaty is concluded 
and is ratifie¢d by the Senate, then the 
domestic questions whick may arise must 
be settled through the action of both the 
Senate and House of Representatives in 
accordance with Federal and State law and 
in accord with the interest of all the 
States of the Union. 

You will realize that neither you nor I 


| have authority to enter upon agreements 


in respect to these domestic questions, but 
if the treaty is consummated and ratified 
I shall be glad to consult with you and 
other governors. I have no doubt that 
we can make such recommendations to the 
Congress as will be helpful to them in 
solving the particular domestic problems 
relating to each State. 

Having ardently advocated for over 10 
years the great work of completing this 
shipway from Duluth and Chicago to the 
sea, I am glad to know that it will meet 
with your support. 

(Signed.) HERBERT HOOVER. 





Hesse. The two protocols were with Wurt« 
temberg and Hesse, dated July 27, 1868, 
and Aug. 1, 1868, respectively. 

All treaties of the United States must 
be ratified by the Senate before they be< 
come operative, and are transmittted reg< 
ularly to the Senate by the President fol< 
lowing their transmittal to him by the 
Department of State. . 

A letter from W. R. Castle Jr., Acting 
Secretary of State, dated May 6, 1932, tq > 
Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
explaining the request of the State De« 
partment for the documents, as made pub- 
lic by Senator Borah follows in full text: 

“Sir: It is supposed that certain treaties 
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+ Pennsylvania Jobless 


é? 


“AvtHontzep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusiisHeD Without COMMENT BY THE UnitTep States DAILY 





Congress Leaders Agree on 
Plan to Expedite Substi- 
tute for the Measure Ve- 
toed by President 





{Continued from Page 1.] 
to assure some relief legislation at this 
session of Congress. 

As soon as the reading of the message 
was completed in the House, Representa- 
tive Woodrum (Dem.), of Roanoke, Va., in 
the chair; announced the message would 
be spread upon the journal of the House. 
Majority Leader Rainey moved that ey 
message and the bill be referred to the 
@yveys and Means Committee. 

} Constitutional Point Raised 

- Immediately on the minority side, Rep- 

resentative Chindblom (Rep.), of Chicago, 

Til, in an effort to dispose of the vetoed 

bill, made the point of order that, under 

the Federal Constitution, the question be- 
fore the House was whether the House 
will pass the bill again, the veto of the 

President notwithstanding. The chair held 

that the motion to refer made by the 

majority leader is preferential. 

Representative Cannon (Dem.), of Ells- 
berry, Mo., a former parliamentarian of 
the House, pointed out that there are! 
three motions preferential, one to post- 
pone consideration, one to recommit the 
bill to Committee, and the third to lay 
the bill on the table, and that the prefer- 
ential motion right rests with the majority 
leader. 

Right of Preferential Motion 

Mr. Rainey’s preferential right was sus- 
tained by the Acting Speaker and the bill 
was referred. Minority Leader Snell (Rep.), 
of Potsdam, N. Y., asked if the attitude of 
the majority is to kill the bill. Mr. Rainey 
replied that the attitude of the majority 
is to stop unnecessary debate on the floor 
of the House and to put up to the Commit- 
teen on Ways and Means the question 
whether to comply with the recommenda- 
tions of the President. 

Mr. Rainey afterward stated that a new 
bill would be prepared immediately, as soon 
as the Committee could determine what 
the President wants, and that the measure 
would receive consideration as soon as pos- 
sible. He expressed the hope that such a 
measure could be approved by both Houses 








® of Congress before the close of the present 


¢ 


week. 

The following statement was issued by 

Representative Treadway (Rep.), of Stock- 
bridge, Mass., a House conferee on the re- 
lief bill, following receipt of the veto mes- 
sage: 
“The President’s veto of the relief meas- 
ure is a concise and clean-cut statement | 
of the features of the Garner-Wagner bill 
of which he approves and of those which 
he disapproves. The President accepts 
Title I as written. He accepts Title III 
with some minor changes. 

“He accepts Title II as to the amount 

of additional capital to be made advail- 
able for the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. He positively and definitely dis- 
approves the one item having to do with 
individual loans. 
- “The veto message, together with the 
returned bill, on motion. of Majority 
Leader Rainey, have been referred to the 
Ways and Means Committee. The Chair- 
man of the Committee has called a meet- 
ing for 10:30 Tuesday morning. 


Committee to Revise Measure | 

“Mr. Rainey. stated on the floor that 
the object of the meeting would be to 
prepare a bill promptly that would con- 
form to the President’s views. This can 
be done with great expedition provided no| 
+political ambitions are placed in the way. 
“The President’s reasons given in the 
message for his objection to.Title II are 
so plain that the revised bill can be re- 
ported out tomorrow if the majority so 
desire. Speaking as one member of the 
minority, I am certain that the minority 
members of the Committee will be glad) 
® to vote to support a bill in accordance) 
with the President’s views.” 


‘Law Regarding Alimony 
Construed in Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City, July 11. 

The State Supreme Court recently con- 
strued statutes to provide that a husband 
may receive alimony from his divorced 
wife. 

The case was brought before the Su- 
preme Court after Jeanetta Barnett, 
Creek Indian, had attempted to get a writ 
of prohibition against a district judge to 
prevent the court from disposing of some 
of her property to meet payment of the 
$15,000 alimony awarded to George Bar- 
nett. 

The opinion said, “We think the intent 
of the Legislature was to eliminate dis- 
tinction in favo rof the wife and to place 
both parties as nearly as possible on the 
same footing. Other and additional 
changes of like nature in several statutory 
provisions at the same time strengthened 
our opinion that it was the Legislative in- 
tent to make the statutes relating to ali- 
mecny equally applicable to both parties as 
a matter of common justice, and to cover 
the numerous cases where all the property 
is in the wife’s name.” 


Increase in Number 





Total Placed at 30 Per Cent of | 


Working Population 


Harrisburg, Pa., July 11. 


The estimated number of persons with- 
out jobs in Pennsylvania for May was 
1,127,746, or 30 per cent of the total work- 
ing population, according to a statement 
issued by the Department of Labor and 
Industry. 

This represents an increase of nearly 


71,000 in the ranks of the State’s unem-| 


ployed since the preceding estimate for 
March, 1932, when the total was placed at 
1,056,949, it was stated. 

“This estimate of unempolyment in 
Pennsylvania,” the statement said, “is 
based on the shrinkage shown in industrial 
employment totals since the official 
enumeration of the unemployed by the 
United States Census Bureau in April, 
1930. Employment in Pennsylvania has 
shrunk 23.6 per cent since April, 1930, ac- 
cording to the estimate. 
determining the shrinkage in employment 
since April, 1930, is the information re- 
lating to current trends of industrial em- 
ployment compiled by official agencies of 
the National and State Government and 
by private agencies. These agencies in- 
clude the United States Census Bureau, 
the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Anthracite Bureau of Informa- 
tion, the Federal Reserve Bank of Phil- 
adelphia, the Pennsylvania Department of 
Agriculture, and the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Labor and Industry. Data 
complied by these agencies are secured 


|}of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 


The basis for) 








- House Committee | President Offers Compromise 
To Offer Revised| Zo Expedite Relief Legislation 


Relief Measure In Vetoing Wagner-Garner Bill He Calls It 





Danger to the 
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works. I have expressed myself at various 
times upon the extreme undesirability of 
increasing expenditure on nonproductive 
public works beyond the $500,000,000 of 
construction already in the budget. It is 
an ultimate burden upon the taxpayer. 
It unbalances the budget after all our 
efforts to attain that object. It does not 
accomplish the purpose in creating em- 
ployment for which it is designed, as is 
shown by the reports of the technical 
heads of the Bureaus concerned that the 
total annual direct employment under this 
program would be less than 100,000 out of 
the 8,000,000 unemployed. Strongly as I| 
feel that this departs from sound public | 
finance, and that it does not accomplish 
the purpose for which it is instituted, I 
am not prepared for this reason alone to 
withhold my assent to the bill provided 
there is a proper provision that (except 
for expenditure on public roads which is 
deductible from future appropriations, to- 
gether with park and forest roads and} 
trails) these works should not be initiated 
except on certificate of the Secretary of 
the Treasury that the monies necessary | 
for such expenditure are available, or can | 
be obtained, without interference with cur- 
rent financing operations of the Govern- | 
ment. The expression of this principle in 
the present bill is not in this form and 
is not adequate. 


Extension of Authority 


Of Finance Corporation 


Title I1.—This title is the major exten- 
sion of the authority of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation.. The creation 


tion itself was warranted only as a tem- 
porary measure to safely pass a grave na- 
tional emergency which would otherwise 
have plunged us into destructive panic in 
consequence of the financial collapse in 
Europe. Its purpose was to preserve the 
credit structure of the Nation and thereby 
protect every individual in his employ- 
ment, his farm, his bank deposits, his 
insurance policy, and his other savings, all 
of which are directly or indirectly in the 
safe keeping of the great fiduciary insti- 
tutions. Its authority was limited practi- 
cally to loans to institutions which are 
under Federal or State control or regula- 
tion and affected with public interest. 
These functions were and are in the in- 
terest of the whole people. 

Qur problem now isto further widen 
the activities of the Reconstruction Cor- 
poration in the field of employment and 
to further strengthen agriculture in such 
a practical fashion as will benefit the 
whole people, as wiil not damage any part 
of the people and confer no special privi- 
leges upon any of the people. 

So far as those portions of the proposed 
extension of authority to the Corpora- 
tion provide authorization temporarily to 
finance self-liquidating works up to the 
sum of $1,500,000,000, it is in accord with 
my recommendations. The section deal- 
ing with agricultural relief does not pro- 
vide for loans to sound institutions upon 
the security of agricultural products in 
order to assist in production and finance 
of normal holdings and stocks of these 
commodities and thus aid in the orderly 
marketing: of agricultural products so 
sorely needed at the present time. 
action would contribute to improve. price 
levels of farm products. 

There are several secondary objections 
to this title with which I will not trouble 
the Congress, because my major objec- 
tion to the measure, as now formulated, 
lies in the inclusion of an extraordinary 
extension of authority to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to make loans 
to “individuals, to trusts, estates, partner- 
ships corporations (public or quasi-public 
or private), to associations, joint stock 
companies, States, political subdivisions of 


divisions thereof.” The following objec- 
tions are directed to this particular pro- 
vision. 


Fears Centralization 


|is, therefore, no provision in the bill for 


|pledged to secure these obligations. 


| parties, and that the Congress should not 


Such | 


| 


States, municipalities, or political sub- | 


Public Credit 


private corporations. Huge losses and 
great scandals must ihevitably result. It 
would mean the squandering of hundreds 
of milllions of public funds to be ulti- 
mately borne by the taxpayer. 

Fifth.—The bill provides only the funds 
to thé Corporation which the Senate with 
reason deemed the minimum necessary to 
aid construction projects and to cover 
loans to the States in aid of distress. There 


any sum of money for the purpose of these 
miscellaneous loans. The Corporation 
would thereby be charged with a duty 
impossible to carry out in practice with no 
addditional funds with which to make 
loans unless the unemployment projects 
and the loans to the States are abandoned 


the Reconstruction Corporation to finance 
the additional construction activities and 
loans to the States in addition to its present 
activities, it will be necessary for the Cor- 
poration to place over $3,000,000,000 of se- 
curities. It can place these securities only 
because the credit of the United States is 
To 
sell any such vast amount of securities 
at a time like this is a difficult enough 
task, strong as is the credit 6f the United 
States, without having the credit of thé 
Government undermined by the character 
of use to which it is directed that these 
monies should be applied. As long as ob- 
ligations of the Corporation are based on 
wholly sound securities for self-liquida- 
ting purposes, of which early repayment is 
assured, there is no burden upon the tax- 
payer. There is an assurance of a strength- 
ening of the economic situation. But if 
the funds of the Corporation are to be 
squandered by making loans for the pur- 
poses here referred to, it will be at once 
evident that the credit of the Govern- 
ment is being misused and it is not too 
.much to say that if such a measure should 
become law it further weakens the whole 
economic situation by threatening the 
credit of the United States Government 
with grave consequences of disaster to our 
people. 


Declared Violative 


Of Sound Government 


Conclusion.—This proposal violates every 
sound principle of public finance and of| 
Government. Never before has so danger-| 
ous a suggestion been seriously made to 
our country. Never before has so much 
power for evil been placed at the un-|! 
limited discretion of seven individuals. 

In view of the short time left to the! 
Congress for consideration of this legis-| 
lation and of the urgent need for sound 
relief measures, the necessity of which I 
have on several occasions urged upon the 
Congress, I recommend that a compromise 
should be reached upon terms suggested 
by members of both Houses and both 


adjourn until this is accomplished. Such 
compromise proposal should embrace: 

First: Title I of H. R. 12445, the Act 
now under consideration, covering provi- 
sions for loans to States in amount of 
$300,000,000 for the care of distress in 
States where needed. __. | 

Second: Title III of this Act, with the) 
provision made applicable to all parts of 
| the title except for roads and trails, that 
|such works shall not be initiated except} 
on certificate of the Secretary of the 
Treasury that the funds necessary are! 
| available and can be obtained without in- 
terference with the current financing oper-| 
ations of the Government. 

Third: That there should be substituted 
|for Title II the substance of the provi- 
sions in the substitute bill introduced by | 
Senator Wagner and passed by the Sen- 
ate, or Senate Bill 4822, introduced by 
| Senator Barbour or section 4 of the sub- 
| stitute bill introduced by Representative | 
Hawley. Among them they provide not 
jonly loans for construction work of proj- 
|ects of self-liquidating character but also | 





Of Banking and Finance 


First—This expansion of authority of 
the Reconstruction Corporation would 
mean loans against security for any con- 
ceivable purpose on any conceivable se- 
curity to anybody who wants money. It 
would place the Government in private 
business in such fashion as to violate 
the very principle of public relations upon 
which we have builded our Nation, and 
renders insecure its very foundations. 
Such action would make the Reconstruc- 
tion Corporation the greatest banking and 
money-lending institution of all history. 
It would constitute a gigantic centraliza- 
tion of banking and finance to which the 
American people have been properly op- 
posed for the past 100 years. The purpose 
of the expansion is no longer in the spirit 
of solving a great major emergency, but 
to establish a privilege, whether it serves 
|a@ great national end or not. s 

Second—One of the most serious objec- 
tions is that under the provisions of this 
bill those amongst 16,000 municipalities 
and the different States that have failed 
courageously to meet their responsibilities 
and to balance their own budgets would 
dump their financial liabilities and prob- 
lems upon the Federal Government. All 
proper and insuperable difficulties they 


}other provisions in the bill. 

| Third—The Board of Directors of the 
| Reconstruction Corporation inform me 
unanimously that miscellaneous loans un- 
der this provision are totally impracticable 
and unworkable. It would be necessary 
to set up a huge bureaucracy, to estab- 
blish branches in every county and town 
in the United States. The task of organi- 
zation,. of finding competent personnel, 
would not be a matter of months but of 
years. Hundreds of thousands of applica- 
tions representing every diversity of busi- | 
ness and interest in the country would | 
immediately flood the Board, all of which 
must be passed upon by seven men. The} 
directors would be dependent upon the} 
ability and integrity of local committees | 
|and branch managers.. Every political | 
pressure would be assembled for particu- 
lar persons. It would be within the power 
|of these agencies to dicate the welfare of 
millions of people, to discriminate be- 
tween competitive business at will, and to| 
deal favor and disaster amongst them. If | 
it be contended that these hundreds of | 
thousands of miscellaneous loans will be | 


| 


these funds be used for such purpose. | 
Squandering of Millions | 


Foreseen in Measure 


bill is that loans shall be secured and that | 


acceptable terms. 


loans in the United States. 
upon their customers whom they regard as | 
less adequately secured to discharge their | 
loans and to demand the money from the 
Government through the Reconstruction 





from reports from employers representing 
@ large cross-section of the important in- 
dustries of the State.” 


Corporation. 
constantly subjected to conspiracies and 
| raids of predatory interests, individual and ' 


essential aids to agriculture. 
; Fourth: That the Corporation be au- | 
| thorized to increase its issues of capital by 
| $1,800,000,000 for these purposes. 
| With the utmost seriousness I urge the | 
| Congress to enact a relief measure, but i 
| can not approve the measure before me 
| fraught as it is with possibilities of mis- | 





|feasance and special privileges, so im- 

practicable of administration, so danger- 
ous to public credit and so damaging to 
our whole conception of governmental re- 
| lations to the people as to bring far more 
| distress than it will cure. 





Suggestions by President 


resolution (S. Res. 174) to create a special 
committee for this purpose, which was 
passed among the unobjected bills on the 
calendar. 
olution carries an expense total of only 
$25,000 compared to $100,000 as originally 
introduced. Senator Norris (Rep.), of Ne- 
braska, sought to have the figure set 
higher than $25,000, pointing out that the 
committee would be handicapped by such 
@ small amount. 


serve with Senator Howell are as follows: | 


the committee follows in full text: 


sisting of five Senators to be appointed 
by the Vice President is hereby author- 
ized and directed to investigate campaign 
expenditures of the various presidential 


| district.” . 





Into Election Costs 





Senate Directs Investigation 
By Committee of Campaign 
Expenditures 





A campaign expenditures inquiry was 


The action came on consideration of a 


As approved, however, the res- 


The four members of the committee to 


- | ful, that conditions are worse 

or seriously curtailed and the fund a]| Senators Townsend (Rep.), of Delaware; | Unsuccessriul, , 
purpose chive igniaion defeated. or Carey (Rep.), of Wyoming; Bratton|than he gf believed — See 
Sixth.—Under the new obligation upon| (Dem.), of New Mexico, and Connally |S @ result, he was ready expe | 


(Dem.), of Texas. 
That portion of the resolution creating 


Resolved, that a special committee con- 


candidates, vice presidential candidates, 
and candidates for the United States Sen- 
ate, in both parties, the names of the 
persons, firms, or Corporations subscrib- 
ing, the amount contributed, the method 
of expenditure of said sums, and all facts 
in relation thereto, not only as to the 
subscriptions of money and expenditures 
thereof, but as to the use of any other 
means or influence, including the promise 
or use of patronage, and all other facts 
in relation thereto which wuuld not only 
be of public interest, but which would aid 
the Senate in enacting any remedial leg- | 
islation or in deciding any contests which 
might be instituted involving the right to 
a seat in the United States Senate. 


Amendment Advised 
In Reconstruction Act 





President Asks Directorate of | 
Eight Instead of Seven 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Senate. Of the seven members of the) 
board of directors not more than four 
shall be members of any one political 
party and not more fhan one shall be 
appointed from any one Federal reserve | 


The extraordinary heavy burdens placed 
upon the directors of the Corporation dur- 
ing the past few months have resulted in 
the overwork especially o fthe ex officio. 
members. It has within the past few days 
arrived at a point where there is danger 
of a physical breakdown among the ex} 
officio members in their endeavor .to carry | 
dual duties. 

I therefore recommend to the Con- 
gress an amendment to the Act which| 
would eliminate the Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and the Farm Loan} 
Commissioner as members ex officio when | 
successors shall have been appointed. It is | 
important that the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall remain as an ex officio 
member and under the provisions for™the | 
Undersecretary to act as an alternate it 
offers the necessary relief. It is desirable 
that the Treasury should maintain its inti- 
mate association with the Corporation be- | 
cause of the great financial problems in- | 





volved in Government issues. | 

In order that the operations of the | 
Corporation may be conducted with cer- | 
tainty and public confidence, both as to| 
its nonpartisan character and its per-| 
sonnel, I recommend that the number of | 
the board be increased to eight, of whom | 
not more than four shall belong to any 
one political party. | 





Of Veterans’ Exodus 


—— | 
715 Members of ‘Bonds Ex-| 


peditionary Force” Leave | 
President Hoover was advised, July 11. 


|by Brig. Gen, Frank T. Hines, Adminéstra- | 


tor of Veterans’ Affairs, that 802 members | 
of the “Bonus Expeditionary. Force” now | 
encamped in Washington, D. C., had made | 
requests for transportation and subsistence | 
to return to their homes under the appro- | 
priation of $100,000 provided for that pur- | 
pose by Congress. Up to the present time, 
General Hines said, 715 members of the} 





|For Substitute Provisions 


|The original Wagner bill, referred to by 
| President Hoover, would have permitted 
|the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
}to make loans to any public or quasi- 
| public corporation for the financing of 
| construction, replacement or construction | 
|of self-liquidating projects, upon which a 
| considerable number of persons could be| 
| employed. Later, in the Senate, this pro-| 
| vision was restricted further so that loans 
| could be made only to public corporations. | 
The Barbour bill, also suggested as a 
| Substitute by the President, went further, | 


may confront in providing relief for dis-| however, than the Wagner proposal in| 
|tress are fully and carefully met under|the limits of the Corporation’s loaning| 
|power, and previded that “any corpora-| 


| tion” could be loaned funds by the Gov- 
ernment agency so long as the borrower 
|had adequate resources for its undertak- 
jing, and that the project for which the 
}money was to be used would yield suffi- 
;cient income to be self-sustaining. The 


| term self-sustaining was construed in the} — 
| bill to mean inclusion of repayment of the | 


}loans with interest under the terms laid 
;down by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. 


“Bonus Expeditionary Force” had actually 
obtained transportation and left the city. 

General Hines announced that the time | 
limit for obtaining transportation by mem- | 


| bers of the force would expire at midnight, | 


| 
mendment 
authorized by the Senate July 11 and 2 | Votes to Refer A 


committee of five Senators, headed by | 
Senator Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, was 
named to carry out the investigation. 


charged opponents of the amendment with 
portant question. 


speaking as chairman of the Committee 


assertion of belief in the necessity for | 


he was convinced that the present laws 
have failed, that enforcement has been 


further.” 


L consider to be the very good reason 





On Proposal for 
Beer Is Deferre 





To Home Loan Measure) 
By Senator Bingham to. 
Judiciary Committee 


{Continued from Page 1.1 


timidity and lack of decision on an im-) 


Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
on Judiciary, to which the amendment has 
been-sent, repeated to the Senate his early | 


modifying the prohibition laws. He said 


More Study Advised ; 


“But I am not going to vote for modi- 
fication at this time,” he added, “for what 


that I am not informed as to the best 
course to pursue. I have been through the 
thick of the prohibition fights and have 
supported the dry side loyally. Yet, I 
recognize that it would be worse than at 
present if we were to make changes in 
the law without knowing what we are do- 
ing.” 

Senator Norris had been criticized by 
Senator Bingham for allowing prohibition 
bills to “slumber” in his committee, and 
to this Mr. Norris replied “by way of 
explanation or apology whichever be nec- 
essary,” that he had not believed earlier 
that the demand for prohibition modifica- 
tion “would be taken seriously.” He said 
he had appointed a subcommittee “of 
three drys and two wets,” to deal with 
all of the bills relating to prohibition, and 
Senator Bingham interjected that “the 
two wets were the only members of the 
subcommittee who ever appeared.” 

“For the reason there never was a quo- 
rum of that subcommittee,” said Senator 
Bingham, “it never was able to take ac- 
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\Inquiry Authorized Action of Senate Mr. Stimson Denies 





tion.” 
Intoxicant Considered 

The motion to refer the amendment to 
the Committeeé on Judiciary was made by 
Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
minority leader. In offering it he told 
the Senafe that “there are too many 
diverse opinions in the Senate as to what 
constitutes intoxicating beverages” to per- 
mit a decision on the main question at 
this time. 

“I am perfectly willing to vote for leg- 


\islation of a beverage’ that is not intoxi- 


cating,” the minority leader continued, 
“but I do not know what that is. Nor 
does any other Senator here seem able 


|to tell me.” 


Senator Bingham 


held by the Committee on Manufactures 
respecting the amendment. 


for a decision, he feared it could never 
be accomplished. 


Resolution on Repeal 


In the midst of the debate on the Bing- | 


ham beer amendment, Senator ‘lydings 
(Dem.), of Maryland, gave notice of a 


Judiciary from further consideration oi a 


resolution proposing repeal of tne Kignt-| 
in 
question was introduced by Senator Wag-| 
ner (Dem.), of New Yorks, and proviaes| 
/tor repeal py action of State conventions | 


eenth Amenament. ‘she _ resoiutio 


rather than by state Legislatures. 

selore 
formally considerea, 
(Vvem.), of ‘l’axes, arising on a question o1 


personai privilege, denied to ine senate! 


wav one ssth amenament ana the res- 
Quuvul0oL Pruposing 1t naa Naa tneln orgin 
with Ne Aatl-Saioon League OL AMer.va. 


aie Saia ne naa arated une amenament | 


and tne resouuuon, wnat he nad consuitea 


1or ll. ane staument was made aver we 
4eXas Senator naa submittea a newspaper 


usSCUSSION san Whicil aw WaS Cialmeu wiat | tf, 
mr. wneeler, ana nov Senator oneppara, | 


was tne autnor “ woe amenament,. 





Farm Group Seeks 
Keliei vegisiation 


Asks President to Aid Passage 
Ut Marketing Measures 


A com.nittee irom the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, headed py its presi- 


aent, Hawara A. O'Neal, cailed ac the! 


White siouse July 11 to inform President 
rioover of its desire for passage by Con- 
gress belore adjournment ot certain tarm 


July 14, unless otherwise extended by act) reliet legislation. 


of Congress. | 
Since the Act was passed appropriating 
the $100,000, General Hines said, a total | 


tionary Force” had arrived in Washington. 
He estimated 7,000 members of the force 
now in Washington. 

General Hines stated that the average 
transportation to members of the force so 
far issued was $13.66 and subsistence av- 
eraged about $1.71. 

Declaring that obtaining of employment 


|of the members of the force was the solu- | 


tion of the problem, General Hines said 
that he was making unusual efforts 
through governmental agencies throughout 
the country te secure employment for the 
;men. 


|may be made and the amounts which may 
be granted to any one corporation, and 
they could be made for periods not in 


The third proposal 
Four of the bill introduced by Represent 
ative Hawley (Rep.), 


mittee on Ways and Means. 


an the latter measure. 
Revision of Title II 
To Meet President’s Views 


The section which the President sug- 
used to increase employment, then an ad- | gested may be substituted for Title II of | 
ditional bureaucracy for espionage must |the vetoed measure would read, according | 
follow’ up each case and assure that to the minority members of the Ways and 


Means Committee: 
“Amend 


which President 
| Hoover recommended be submitted for 
| Title II of the vetoed bill was Section | 


of Salem, Oreg., 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
This bill was 
recommended to be substituted for the) 
| Rainey-Garner bill in the minority repor 


the Reconstruction Finance | 


excess of five years upon such terms and | 


as to the repayment of principal and in- 
terest. | 
“The substitute would require that each | 
loan be fully and adequately secured, and | 
that there be a showing that the borrower 
is unable to obtain sufficient funds for 
t|the purpose upon _ reasonable terms | 
| through other channels. In addition, the| 
| project for which funds would be required | 
must be one which when completed would | 
yield sufficient income to be self-sustain- 
| ing, including repayment of principal and 
| interest on the loan. 


“The corporation would also be Ome, 
ized to make loans to aid in the carrying 


ties produced in the United States. 
“In addition to these powers, the Cor-| 


One o1 the measures which the commit-| 
tee lavored was the Norbeck-Rainey bill | 
(S. 4940 and H. R. 12445) which they said 
of 476 new arrivals of the “Bonus Expedi-| provides tor one year adjustment cnarges | 


on wheat, cotton and hogs, and substan- 
tially maxes the tariff operative on those 


| three major commoaitier 1or that portion 


| sold or processed in the domestic inarket. 
| £be other measure was the Goldsborough 
| bill (CH, R. 11499) to provide tor storing 
}and maintaining the purchasing power oi 
; une dollar. 

At the same time the Committee urged 
that two provisions in the general retiet 
| legislation be retained. One provision is 
to make loans to finance sales of surplus 
agricultural products in the markets of 
foreign countries, and the other provides 


-|for the establishment of regional agri- 


|cultural credit corporations. 

The committee informed the President, 
|they said, thai in their opinion Congress 
has not yet enacted any legislation which 


sion and that the Norbeck-Rainey bill 
and the inclusion of the provisions re- 
ferred to in the general relief bill would, 
if enacted, be very beneficial in actually 
raising the prices of farm commodities. 
The Goldsborough bill, the committee 
said, would, ii enacted, have a direct in- 
fluence on farm and industrial prices. 


Demand for Silk Hosiery 


Offers Market in Mexico | 


There is a limited but growing demand 


Mexico, according to a report from Com- 
mercial Attache Charles H. Cunningham, 


Corporation Act for the principal purpose | poration would be directed to allocate $50,-| Mexico City. 
of providing for additional employment! 699,000 to the Federal Farm’ Board to} 


Fourth—The sole limitation under the! through the construction of economically 
l For this purpose the Cor 
the borrowers shall not have been able to| poration would be authorized to make 
obtain loans from private institutions upon | loans to States or municipalities, or pub- 
This at once throws|lic agencies such as port authorities, or 
upon the Corporation all the doubtful}to private corporations such as bridge 
It would re- | companies, for financing the construction 
sult in every financial institution calling |or replacement of economically sound and 
useful projects which will provide employ- 
ment at an early date for a substantial 


sound projects. 


number of persons. 


“These loans would be subject to the 
The organization would be|same limitations as other loans of the 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation i 


respect to the period within which they 


| make additional loans under its existing | 
authority to cooperative associations and 
stabilization corporations. Sums up to} 
| $50,000,000 are also allocated to the Secre- | 
|tary of Agriculture to enable him to 
finance the exportation of agricultural | 
commodities produced in the United 
States, under limitations as to the periods 
within which loans may be made by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

“A corresponding reduction of not ex- 
ceeding $50,000,000 is made in the amounts 





njof Agriculture under section two of the 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act.” 


The report points out that American 
firms wishing to enter the market at this 
time should be able to obtain a reason- 
able share of this demand, providing their 
prices are in line with those of other 
manufacturers now selling in this market. 
There also is a fair demand for seconds 
and irregulars—(Department of Com- 
merce.) 


French Chemical. Labor 


The number of workers employed in the | 
otherwise to be allocated to the Secretary! French chemical industry is about equal | 


to the average level of 1926 and 1927. 
(Department of Commerce.) 


interrupted saying} 
|that comprehensive hearings had been 


He said that} 
if those hearings did not disclose to the) 
Arkansas Senator all of the facts needed} 


jin the New River (Va.) 
| (N. Y.) power cases. 


+ 


' 


Debt Understanding 





No Knowledge of ‘Gentlemen’s 
Agreement’ and America Not 
Sounded, He Asserts 


The United States Government has re-| 
ceived no Official information concerning 
the reported “gentlemen’s agreement” 
among the Allied powers represented at 
the Lausanne conference, Secretary of 
State Henry L. Stimson stated orally, 
July 11. | 

Press dispatches reported that a “gen- | 
tlemen’s agreement” concluded by the con- | 
ferees made reduction of German repara- | 
tions contingent upon reductions in Allied 
war debts owing the United States. | 

Secretary Stimson further stated that | 
the United States Government has not 
been “sounded out” by any Allied govern- 
ment on the subject of reduction or can- 
cellation of war debts, and that no mem-| 
ber or representative of the State Depart- 
ment had taken any part either in the) 
Lausanne or the reported “gentlemen’s | 


an 


agreement. 


Power Board Nominee | 
Appears at Senate Inquiry: 


Marcel Garsaud, renominated to mem- 
bership on the Federal Power Commis-| 
sion, denied before the Senate Interstate | 
Commerce Committee July 11 that he) 
had any 
Bond and Share Company or any other 
power interest.” 

Charges to this effect had been made} 
July 9 to the Committee, which is con- 
sidering Mr. Garsaud’s nomination, by 
Senator Long (Dem.), of Louisiana. 

Mr. Garsaud presented a copy of rec- 
ords of the Power Commission's decisions 
and Lockport 


Senatos Long, appearing again before 
the Committee, reiterated that the nomi- 
nee originally was sponsored for his posi- 
tion on the Commission by power company 
officials. 

Representative Maloney (Dem.), of New 
Orleans, La., also testified in opposition 
to confirmation. 


Removal of KFKW 


From Air Favored 





Transfer of Facilities to WIL 
Recommended to Commission 


Deletion of Station KFKW, St. Louis 
Mo., and granting of its facilities to Sta- 
tion WIL, Missouri Broadcasting Com- 
pay, St. Louis, giving the latter unlimited 
time, were recommended to.the Federal 
Radio Commission in a report by Examiner 
| Elmer W. Pratt, made public July 11. 

In the same report, Examiner Pratt rec- 
ommended that the application of The 
American Legion, Department of Missouri, 





| motion to discharge the Committee on the | 


une Bingnam amenament was| 
Senator sneppard | 


‘President Is Advised | wit owners, inciuaing the iate Wayne ».| 


wneeer, NUL LMat ne alone was respunsioie | 


condions as the corporation may require|directly reached the agricultural depres- | 3333 


|an orderly marketing of staple commodi-| for the better grades of silk hosiery in| 


Donald Holden Post No. 106, Albany, Mo., 
| Which asked for a new station to use the 
| facilities of both St. Louis stations, be 
| denied. 

| Station KFKW was recommended for 
| deletion because the Truth Center is not 
| empowered by its charater to operate a 
broadcasting station, and because the sta- 
tion was used “principally as the mouth- 
piece of Emil C. Hartman in the dis- 
semination of his personal religious views.” 
The Truth Center, it was pointed out in 
the report, is a corporation engaged in reli- 
gious and charitable work, and as, such is 
inconsistent with its aims and purposes in 
operating a commerical broadcasting sta- 
tion for profit, 

Station WIL, which formerly shared 
| time with Station KFKW on 1,200 kilo- 
cycles, will, if’ the Commission approves 
the report, operate unlimited time, using 
the Truth Center station’s facilities. 

The American Legion application was 
recommended for denial because Albany, 
Mo., now receives adequate broadcast 
service, and because the applicant at the 
| hearing on the case failed to show ade- 
quate technical or financial responsibility 
© operate the proposed station. 

In another report made public July 11, 
| Chief Examiner Ellis A. Yost recommended 
| that renewal license be granted to Sta- 
| tion WNBW, trading as the Home Cut 
|Glass and China Company, Carbondale, 
Fa.; and that the station be authorized 
to operate daytime with 100 watts power 
instead of its present 100 watts. 

Another report, made public at the same 
time, by Examiner R..H. Hyde, recom- 
mends that the application of Q. C. Tay- 
lor, Austin, Tex., for a construction per- 
mit, be denied; and that temporary license 
renewal be granted to Station KNOW, 
KUT Broadcasting Company, Austin, un- 
til an investigation can be made into the 
station’s affairs. 








Governor of Texas to Call 
Special Legislative Session 


Austin, Tex., July 11. 

Governor Ross S. Sterling has an- 
nounced that he will convene the Legis- 
lature in special session in September 


to act upon the reduction of State sala-| 


ries, economy measures in; State adminis- 
tration, and the assumption out of the 
4-cent State gasoline tax of county bonds 


Partial Agreement 


“connection with the Electric} 






Reached on Army 
Supply Measure 


Conferees in Accord on 60 
Millions for Rivers and 
Harbors and 32 Millions 
For Flood Control 

« wieshtadieanan 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

tation that not to exceed the amount re- 
stored shall be available for travel ex- 
penses. The action recommended in the 


;conference report preserves intact the 


total reduction of $1,129,745 proposed by 
the House. 
On Senate amendements Nos. 9 and 17, 


relating to appropriation for pay and so 
forth of the Army: Strikes out the quali- 
fication “of the line and staff” as applied 
to pay of commissioned officers, as such 
qualification might be construed to exclude 
the pay of officer instructors at the Mili- 
tary Academy, as proposed by the Senate; 
strikes out, as proposed by the Senate, the 
limitation proposed by the House on the 
details of officers as military aides to civil- 
ian officials; limits the number of military 
attaches to 37, instead of 50, as propesed 
by the House, and reduces the number of 
Army bands to 83, as proposed by the 
ouse. 


Civil Job for Retired Officers 

Sente amendment 19, strikes out, as 
proposed by the Senate, the House provi- 
sion respecting the compensation of re- 
tired officers filling civil offices or posi- 
| tion. The matter is covered by section 212 
(a) of Part II (Economy program) of the 
legislative appropriation act for the fiscal 
| year 1933. 

Senate amendment No. 20: Strikes out 
the proposal of the Senate to permit 
| Officers of the Army to give approval to 
the issuance of publications in the interest 
of athletic contesets or recreation at Mili- 
tary posts. 

No. 23: Appropriates $30,000 for ap- 
prehension of deserters, etc., as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $110,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

No. 25: Strikes out the limitation pro- 
posed by the House upon the purchase of 
— ranges for use where gas is avail- 
able. 


Clothing and Equipages 


No. 26: Appropriates $6,300,000 for 
clothing and equipage, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $6,776,519 as proposed 
by the House. 

No. 27: Appropriates $3,709,251 for inci- 
dental expenses of the Army, as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $3,809,251. 
|. No. 31: Excepts motor-propelled — ve- 
hicles procured solely for experimental 
purposes from the limitation upon the 
purchase of such vehicles, as proposed by 
the Senate. 

No. 33, relating to military posts: Con- 
tinues available until expended the unex- 
pended balances of appropriations total- 
| ing $803,000 made available for construc- 
| tion\at Marin County, California, by the 
| Second Deficiency Act, 1931, as proposed 
by the Senate. 

No. 41, relating to the Army Air Corps: 
| Restores the proposal of the House fixing 
the minimum amount for expenditure for 
aviation, fuel and oil and for the repair 
and maintenance of airplanes and their 
| reequipment, Spare parts and accessories, 

No. 45, relating to ordnance service and 
| Supplies: Provides for the purchase of five 
convertible armored tanks, as proposed by 
the House, instead of for the procurement 


of tank or combat cars, as proposed by 
the Senate. 


Repairs for Arsenals 

No. 46, for repairs of arsenals: Makes 
such portion of $20,000 as may be neces- 
Sary available for dredging. 

Nos. 55 and 56, relating to the National 
Guard: Qualifies the text as proposed by 
the Senate and authorizes the Secretary 
of War, as proposed by the Senate, in- 
stead of directing him, as proposed by the 
House, to make issues of surplus or reserve 
stores. 

No. 57, relating to Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps: Restores the proposal of 
the House looking to the ultimate aboli- 
tion of Air Corps, Medical Corps, Dental 
Corps and Veterinary R. O. T. C. units. 
| No. 59, relating to the National Board 
| for Promotion of Rifle Practices: Appro- 
priates $33,650, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $28,650, as proposed by the 
House, an increase of $5,000, of which 
$3,750 is owing to redistribution of travel 
funds. ’ 

No. 63, relating to cemeterial expenses: 
Strikes out, as proposed by the Senate, 
the House provision prohibiting payment 
for steamship accommodations reserved 
and not used in connection with the pil- 
grimage of Gold Star Mothers and World 
War Widows. 

No. 77, relating to Alaska, roads and 
trails: Appropriates $494,310, as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $354,310 as pro- 
posed by the House, an increase of $140,- 
000, of which $4,268 is owing to redistribu- 
tion of travel funds. 


Rivers and Harbors Work 

No. 78, relating to rivers and harbors: 
| Appropriates $60,000,000, instead of $59,- 
| 277,095, as proposed by the House, and 
$54,000,000, as proposed by the Senate. 
_No. 82, relating to flood control, Mis- 
Sissippi River and tributaries: Appropri- 
j ates $32,000,000, instead of $31,773,775, as 
proposed by the House, and $31,500,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

| No. 86: Restores the House provision ex- 





issued for the construction of highways 
in the State designated system. He stated 
he does not contemplate submission of 
any new tax measure. 


The... 


PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


July 11, 1932 











9:15 a. m.—Senator Reed (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania, called. *. 


9:30 a. m.—William D. Mitchell, the 
Attorney General called to discuss de- 
partmental matters. 


10:15 a. m.—Walter F. Brown, Post- 
master General, called to discuss postal 
matters. 


10:45 a. m.—Senator Glenn (Rep.), of 
| Illinois, called to discuss financial re- 
lief for the City of Chicago. 


1l a. m.—Representative Treadway 
(Rep.), of Stockbridge, Mass., called to 
discuss the Wagner-Garner relief bill. 


11:30 a. m.—Representative Burtness 
(Rep.), of Grand Forks, N. Dak., called 
to pay his respects. 

12 m.—A committee from the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, headed by 
Edward A. O’Neal, president, called to 
inform the President of the desire for 
passage by Congress before adjournment 
of certain farm relief measures. 

12:30 p. m—Brig. Gen. Frank T. 
Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, called to discuss veterans’ matters. 

12:45 p. m.—Frank P. Stockbridge, of 
Stockbridge, Mass., called to discuss a 
private matter. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence, 


| 
| 





cepting the Secretary of War from the 
restrictions imposed upon the use of Gov- 
ernment-owned motor propelled passenger 
| carrying vehicles and prohibiting the as- 
|Signment of such vehicles for exclusive 
use to other than medical officers on out- 
patient medical service, instead of the 
Senate substitute subjecting the Secretary 
of War to the restriction on using the 
vehicle asigned to him for other than offi- 
|cial purposes and imposing no restriction 
|upon the assignment of vehicles for ex- 
| clusive use. 


| Provisions in Disagreement 


The conference is still in disagreement 
|regarding the number of commissioned 
| officers of the Regular Army on the active 
| list to be provided for; on the transporta- 
| tion of privately-owned automobiles and 
the transfer of automobiles from Regular 
| Army to the civil components or to non- 
| military activities; on the interchange of, 
| appropriations; on the manufacture or 
| Production of wearing apparel for enlisted 
|men of the Regular Army in Government 
|factories or establisnments; on employs 
;ment of a retired officer as superintend- 
}ent of Arlington, Va., National Cemetery; 
|on the modification of the existing project 
|for improving Miami River, Fla., and at 
| Monroe Harbor, Mich., and relating to the 
|conduct of post exchanges, branch ex-« 
changes, or subexchanges. 





Bills and Resolutions 
Signed by the President 


President Hoover has approved bills re« 
cently passed by Congress, as follows: 


July 11, 1932 

H. R. 7939. An Act to authorize the presen- 
tation of a distinguished flying cross to Rus- 
sell N. Boardman and John L, Polando, and 
Wiley Post and Harold Gatty, and for other 
purposes. as A 

H. R. 10600. An Act to exempt from the 
4{duota husbands of American citizens, 
















ses Carrier Law of Iowa Upheld 


~ As Affecting Interstate Truck Lines 


State Tax Based on Maximum Capacity Plus 
Weight of Vehicle Is Predicated on 





Des Moines, Iowa. 
Wriiram C. GROLBERT, ETC. 


~ Vv. 
Board oF RAILROAD COMMISSIONERS OF 
Souther “Distri t of I 
District Court, Southern ct of Iowa. 
Before Kenyon, Circuit Judge, and DrEwrEy 
and Norpsyé, District Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 


Dewey, District Judge. — Complainant | 


seek to enjoin the defendants from en- 
forcing chapters 252-Al and 252-A2 of the 
laws of Iowa, known as the Iowa Motor 
Carrier Law, on the ground that they are 


unconstitutional as against the business of | 


complainant engaged in interstate traffic. 


Complainant has refused to pay the tax 
sought to be imposed by said chapters or 
to submit himself to the regulations 
thereof. The bill of complaint was filed 
and a temporary restraining order issued 
on or about April 11, 1932, and the mat- 
ter came on for hearing in open court 
on the first day of June, 1932, and before | 
a three-judge court under the provisions | 
of section 266 of the Judicial Code. 

By agreement of the parties the suit} 
was tried upon its merits. The facts were 
principally stipulated and in substance | 
present, that William C. Grolbert is an 
individual doing business as the Akron- | 
Kansas City Motor Freight, Inc., but the! 
said Akron-Kansas City Motor Freight 
Company is not incorporated; that there 
is a diversity of citizenship and the action | 
involves a sum in excess of $3,000; that | 
William C. Grolbert, tmder the above 
designation, does operate certain motor 
vehicles through and in the State of Iowa 
over certain designated routes and through 
the State to Minneapolis and St. Paul 
and that the routes mentioned are regu | 
larly used whenever complainant’s trucks 
operate for the furnishing of the: service 
which they render; that complainant is 
exclusively engaged in interstate com- 
merce and since on or about Feb. 1, 1932, 
has employed a solicitor whose duties 
have been the solicitation of freight from 
points outside of the State of Iowa to 
points within the State of Iowa over the 
routes described and from points on the 
various routes to points outside the State) 
of Iowa. Also, that complainant advertised | 
through various mediums of advertisement | 
in the State of Iowa for such transporta- 
tion of freight. 


Use of Highway, Court Rules 


| 


'is without jurisdiction to hear and de- 


law are attached to and made a part of 
this memorandum decision. 

The provisions of the Iowa motor car- 
rier law are somewhat similar to the Kan- 
sas Motor Vehicle Act as set out in the 
opinion decided May 23, 1932, by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the 
case of Continental Ing Co. et al., 
appellants, v. Harry H. Woodring et al., 
defendants, and also somewhat similar to 
the provisions of the motor carrier law 
|cf Florida as set out in the case of Smith 
|v. Cahoon, 283 U. S. 553. 
| +++ \ 
The defendants claim that this court 


termine the issues herein because the 
matters under investigation deal with the 
taxing power of the State and that the 
Federal courts are without authority to 
enjoin the collection of this tax. This 
claim is based upon the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court that where 
a taxpayer asks relief in the equity courts 
of the United States he can not» prevail 
in cases where he has a plain, adequate 
and complete remedy at law. 


Such a legal remedy, however, is ap- 
plicable when the suit is brought to en- 
join collection of a tax and there are no 
allegations setting up special circum- 
stances which would render the legal rem- 
edy inadequate. Here special circumstances 
are pleaded that render a legal remedy 
inadequate; but it is not necessary for 
us to pass upon this question, as jurisdic- 
tion in cases involving the constitutionaj- 
ity of similar statutes has been enter- 
tained and the issues presented passed 
upon by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Complainant takes the position and 
claims that he is a private, or private 
contract, carrier and as such the provi- 
sions of the chapter in question consti- 
tute an unreasonable burden upon his in- 
terstate business. He relies upon the fol- 
lowing decisions of the Supreme Court 
holding that a State can not compel pri- 
vate carriers to become public carriers. 
Smith v. Cahoon, 283 U. S. 552; Frost 
Trucking Co. v. R. R. Commission, 271 
U. S. 583; Michigan Commission v. Duke, | 
266 U. S. 570. 


+~++ 

All of these cases discuss the rights of | 
private carriers and the Supreme Court | 
in the Frost Trucking Company case, 
supra, p. 599, in discussing the question | 
whether a carrier could make an un-| 
limited number of private contracts and | 








+ + 

These advertisements are shown in cer-| 
tain exhibits, identified as Exhibits 1 to} 
5, inclusive, and show proferred motor | 
freight service to the principil cities of | 
18 States with offices in 16 of the larg-| 
est cities and show the rates between the} 
largest cities and the difference between 
his rates and the railroad rates between 
such points. They also set forth the rates 
to be charged to the different points inv 
Iowa from Omaha and other points. 

Exhibit 6 is an advertising letter sent | 
by complainant to Mr. Ed Thomas, Traf- 
fic Manager, Western Grocer Company, 
at Des Moines, Iowa, announcing 4 ter- 
minal at Des Moines that would enabie | 
direct service of complainant’s lines to} 
St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, Minne- 
apolis, and Omaha. The letter states the | 
rates to be the same as less-than-carload | 
rartes in effect prior to Dec. 3, 1931, and 
include a free pick-up and store-door de- 
livery; it also announces that the com- 
plainant carries complete insurance pro- 
tection, including a $30,000 cargo insur- 
ance and liability in the amount of $50,- 
000, and that complainant at the present 
time is serving many of the largest na- 
tional shippers. 

The facts further establish that com- 
plainant maintains within the City of Des 
Moines an office terminal and warehouse; | 
that shipments going outside of the State | 
of Iowa from Des Moines are loaded at 
the terminal warehouse in Des Moines; 
that various shipments transported from 
various points outside of the State of 
Iowa to Des Moines are unloaded at the 
terminal, and that some of the shipments 
are broken and made up at the Des! 
Moines terminal. 


++ + 

Exhibit 7 consists of 205 sheets of a 
record of the business of the complainant 
from Feb. 22, 1932, to April 30, 1932, in- 
clusive, showing freight transported 
through and from the Des Moines termi- 
nal. Complainant claims and asserts that 
he has the legal right to refuse to accept | 
shipments tendered for transportation and 
he has at times refused to accept ship- 
ments tendered to him. 

On May 19, 1932, by direction of the 
Board of Railroad Commissioners of the 
State of Iowa, an information was filed | 
in the courts of Iowa charging the com- 
plainant with committing a misdemeanor | 
in operating his trucks on the highways 
of Iowa without complying with the Iowa 
motor carrier law, and the information 
filed is still pending. 

It is also stipulated that the provisions 
of the Iowa Motor Carrier Law and the 
rules and regulations promulgated by the | 
Board of Railroad Commissioners will re- | 
quire complainant to pay to the State of 
Iowa in the year 1932 not less than $3,100) 
a ton mile tax. | 

Tt being also agreed that either party 
might supplement the stipulation of facts | 
by affidavits, the defendant Board of| 
Railroad Commissioners introduced in ev-| 
idence an affidavit to the effect that, on} 
application for a certificate as required | 
by the act where the carrirer is engaged 
exclusively in interstate commerce, the | 
Board construes the statute as not to re-| 
quire a showing that the proposed serv-| 
ice will promote public convenience and 
necessity, but grants the certificate as a) 
matter of course, and also does not re- 
quire the applicant to file insurance bonds 
to cover the insurance provided by the 
act. 


+++ 

Complainant also introduced in evidence 
an affidavit setting out facts as to the 
cost of operating 88 trucks ioaded in Des 
Moines and stating that on the basis of 
% cent per ton mileage based on the 
maximum capacity of each vehicle the 
tax would amount to 4% cents per mile 
and that the average earnings of each 
truck during a certain period on a tri 
through Iowa would be $2.67, while the 
total tax would be $6.61 per truck, mak- 
ing a net loss of $3.94 per truck for each 
trip in Iowa, and stating that if said tax 
is enforced it will destroy his business 
in the State of Iowa. 

When the affidavits were presented they 
were objected to by counsel as contain- 
ing facts irrelevant and immaterial to the 
issues, but the incompetency of the evi- 
dence on account of it being presented by 
affidavits was not insisted upon and was 
permitted under the agreement in the 
Stipulation of facts introduced in evi- 


dence. 
Chapter 25 ) o 
rier Law includes 39 sections designated 
as Sections 5105-al to Sections 5105-a39, 
inclusive, while Chapter 252-A2 comprises 
17 sections which are designated as Sec- 
tions 5105-a40 to Sections 5105-a57, in- 
clusive. The stipulations of fact are not 
extensive and the stipulation, affidavits 
and a copy of the Iowa motor carrier 


P| 


2-A1 of the Iowa Motor Car-| 


still remain a private carrier, said: 

“It is enough to say that no such case | 
is presented here; and we are not to be| 
understood as challenging the power of | 
the State, or of the railroad commission | 
under the present statute, whenever it 
shall appear that a carrier, posing as a| 
private carrier, is in substance and real-| 
ity a common carrier, to so declare and 
regulate his or its 
ingly.” 

And in Red Ball Transit Company v. 
Marshall et al., 8 Fed. 


supra, said: 
“The conclusions arrived at 
preme Court of the United 


last - mentioned 


cases depended upon 
the 


determination of the fact that| 


the parties involved were private car-|Plainant is as to the requirement of the| 
| Tiers, as distinguished from public or | Statute that public motor carriers of 


| freight must furnish a bond to protect 
shippers. 


imposition of a requirement to furnish an 


common carriers. The carriage was in 
specifically defined merchandise for def- 
inite parties, and none others. A ve 

different set of facts appear in relation to 





|the Red Ball Transit Company. It is in| to a right to carry goods in interstate| 
It | Commerce would be an unreasonable bur-| 


the business of motor transportation. 
advertises itself to be that business. 
+++ 

“It holds itself out to contract for the 
carrying of certain classes of merchandise. | 
It offers an optional contract to its pro-| 
spective patrons, and perimts them to)! 
choose which of the contracts is desirable. | 
There is no proof that it denies haulage | 
to any one who offers to contract. True, it | 
makes the bare statement that it may de- 
cline any contract that may be offered. 

“This is not persuasive, however, in view | 
of the surrounling facts and circumstances. | 
Of course, it has no right of eminent do- | 
main, nor does it need such. It has no! 
franchise, but it has applied for the fran- | 
chise or rights under the motor trans-| 
portation law; that is, its right to carry on | 
its business over the highways of the| 
State.” | 

The facts in this case before us fairly | 
disclose, and the courft finds, that the) 
complainant here is not engaged as a) 
private carrier but is a public or com- 
mon carrier of freight. Denver & R. G.!| 
Ry. Co. v. Linck, 56 Fed. (2d) 957. 

As complainant is not a private carrier, | 
questions of whether or not the acts are| 
unconstitutional as to a private carrier | 
become immaterial, as it is incumbent | 
upon one who seeks an adjudication that a| 
State staute is repugnant to the Federal | 
Constitution to show that he is within the 
class with respect to whom it is uncon- 
Stitutional. Louisville & Nash. R. R. Co.| 
v. Finn, 235 U. S. 601, 610. | 

+++ 

This finding of fact that the complain- | 
ant is not a private carrier eliminates 
many of his claims based upon the as-| 
sumption that he is a private carrier. 

Complainant in his oral and written 
argument places special emphasis on his} 
claim that the tax is an undue and un- 
reasonable burden on interstate commerce 
and is unscientific, arbitrary and unrea- 
sonable, as not being based on any use of 
the highway but on the earning capacity of 
motor vehicles and does not constitute a 
sufficient relation between the measure 
employed and the extent or manner of the 
use of the highway to justify a holding 
that the tax is a charge made merely as a 
compensation for the use of the highways | 
for interstate traffic. The provisions of | 
the act thus assailed are: 

“5105-a41. * * * there shall be assessed 
against and collected from every motor 
carrier the following tax for the main- 
tenance and repair of the highways: 

“For motor vehicles having pneumatic 
tires, one-fourth cent per ton mile of 
| travel.” (It was conceded on the trial 
| that all of the trucks of the complainant 
| are equipped with pneumatic tires.) 
| “5105-a42. The ton-miles of freight 
| travel shall be computed as follows: The 
maximum capacity of each motor vehicle, 
| including trailers, shall be added to the 
weight of the vehicle; this sum shall be 
|multiplied by the number of miles the 
| vehicle is operated, and the amount thus 
| obtained divided by two thousand.” 
+~+ + 
| It is well settled that the State may con- 
| stitutionally impose a tax burden on in- 
| terstate commerce as compensation for the 
| use of such highways, provided the charge 
| is only a reasonable and fair contribution 
to the expense of construction and main- 
tenance of such highways and of regulat- 
ing the traffic thereon. Prouty v. Coyne, 
|55 Fed. (2d) 289, 292, and cases there col- 
lected. 
| ‘The act discussed in the case of Prouty 
v. Coyne was declared unconstitutional | 
, because the amount of the tax was based 
solely on the weight of the chassis re- 
gardless of the mileage traveled. Here 


| 





the amount of the tax is based on the | 


| the State, which is all that is required. 
| Interstate Transit, Inc., v. Lindsey, 283 
| U. S. 183. It may be as suggested by com- 
| Plainant that theoretically a -tax based 


operations accord- | or license fees are unreasonable.” 


‘ (2d) 635, 638, 639,| the mere selection of a mileage basis in 
a three-judge court discussing a similar | the regulation of railroads cannot be con- 
| Situation and referring to the Duke case,| sidered a violation of the Federal Con-| 

| stitution. 
y the Su-| such a classification is not to be disre- 
tates and | garded in the interest of a purely theoreti- 
| the Supreme Court of Ohio in these two/ cal or scientific uniformity.” 


Nebraska Invokes. 
Delinquent Tax Act 


Law Enacted 29 Years Ago for 
Sale of Realty by State 
Again Operative 


Lincoln Nebr., July 11. 
The old Scavenger tax law, enacted in 
1903 to aid in readjustment following 
the financial panic of 40 years ago, is 
again becoming operative in scattered 
parts of the State after several years of 
virtual disuse, according to~the State Tax 
Commissioner, W. H. Smith. 

The law, he explained, provides for sale 
by the State of real estate on which taxes 
have become delinquent. The actions are 
filed, however, by the county attorneys 
so that reports are not received by the 
Commissioner, and the extent of the prac- 
tice has not been determined, 

Persons whose lands are include@ in 
such suits have until next September to 
file objections and decrees will be entered 
on Oct. 1 for the taxes legally due. 

Reports have been received of such 
suits being filed against real estate on 
which taxes have been due since 1895— 
— — before the Scavenger law was 
enacted. 


Mississippi Sales Tax 
Upheld as Constitutional 
Jackson, Miss, July 11—The constitu- 


tionality of the Mississippi Revenue Act 
of 1930 in levying a sales tax has been up- 


held by a three-judge Federal court here| 


in a suit brought by Penny Stores, Inc., a 
Lauderdale County grocery concern. | 

The case had been remanded by the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
an appeal from an interlocutory injunc-| 
tion, the court holding that there had) 
been no abuse of discretion. 








The statutory court, in an opinion by) 
Judge E. R. Holmes, held that the State 
may impose a privilege tax based upon| 
the total sales of the taxpayer. 


The 1930 Act, under which the action | 


was instituted, has been superseded by 
an act of the 1932 Legislature. 








maximum capacity of the motor vehicle, 
its weight and the number of miles the) 
vehicle is operated. 

We are unable to agree with complain- 
ant that this method of computation of 
the tax is not predicated upon the use| 
made or to be made of the highways of 


upon the amount of tonnage of the load 
and the distance hauled would be a bet- 
ter theory, but we must keep in mind that: 
the State is entitled to charge and pub- 
lic policy demands that in levying and 
collecting the taxes due regard must be 
had for its proper administration. 

The Supreme Court in the Continental 
Baking Company case, supra, discusses | 
the provisions of the Kansas Motor Ve- 
hicle Act which are similar as to the 
method of computation of the tax, and| 
says: 

“It is not shown that either regulations 


And later in the same case, states: 
“This court has frequently held that 


The practical convenience of 


+++ 
The other major contention of com- 


It may be conceded that the| 


indemnity bond as a condition precedent 


den upon a private carrier, (Michigan | 
Commission v. Duke, supra), however, a| 
different situation and rules govern a} 
public or common carrier. | 

And the recent case of Continental 
Baking Co. v. Woodring, supra, holds such 
a provision not constitutionally objec- 
tionable as against the public or common 
carrier where no discrimination is made | 
against the interstate carrier. In that| 
case the Supreme Court said: 

“Requirements of this sort are clearly | 
within the authority of the State which| 
may demand compensation for the spe-| 
cial facilities it has provided and regulate 
the use of its highways to promote the 





public safety. Reasonable regulations to 
that end are valid as to intrastate traffic, | 
and, where there is no discrimination) 
against the interstate commerce which 
may be affected, do not impose an un- 
constitutional burden upon that com- 
merce. Motor vehicles may properly be 
treated as a special class, because their 
movement over the highways, as this court | 
has said, ‘is attended by constant and) 
serious dangers to the public, and is also) 
faematy destructive to the ways them-| 
selves.’” 


+ + + 

We have carefully considered the many | 
attacks upon the constitutionality of the 
Iowa Motor Carrier Law by complainant | 


; and to us no reason appears why the law 


violates any of the provisions of the Fed-| 
eral Constitution. | 

There is a counterclaim filed by the | 
defendants seeking to enjoin the com-| 
plainant from further use of the high- | 
ways of the State until he complies with | 
the motor carrier law; but the counter-| 
claim was not insisted upon by the de-| 
fendants either in their oral or written) 
arguments to the court. 

Defendants have a plain, speedly and 
adequate remedy at law under the pro-| 
visions of the act itself and are not en-| 
titled to such injunctive relief as against | 
the complainant at this time. It follows) 
that the complaint of William C. Grolbert 
should be and the same is hereby dis-| 
missed upon its merits, the restraining 
order quashed and the counterclaim of 


the defendants is dismissed on the ground | 


that the facts pleaded do not entitle the 
defendants to equitable relief. All parties 
except. 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Ohio—Laws of Ohio Relating to Public Util- 
ities Comm. Columbus, 1932. 
Minn.—Bienn. Rept. of Supervisor of Tele- 
hones to Railroad and arehouse Comm., 
‘or f. yr. ended Nov. 30, 1930. St. Paul, 1930. 
Bienn. Rept. of Auto Transportation Co., 
Div. of Railroad and Warehouse Comm., for 
f. yr. ended Nov. 30, 1930. St. Paul, 1930. 





N. 

Service State Div., Public Service Comm., 

Approved May 10, 1928. Albany, 1928. 

Ind.—Rules and Regulations Established by 
Public Service Comm., Adopted Sept. 19, 
1930. Indianapolis, 1930. 

Public Service Comm. Act, as Amended 
and Motor Vehicle Supplementary Act. In- 
dianapolis, 1932. 

Wis.—Railroad Comm. of Wis. and Regulation 
of Automobiles as Common Carriers, Pub. 
by Railroad Comm., Wm. M. Dinneen, Secy. 
Madison, 1930. 

Law Regulating Sale of Securities, Pub. 
by Public Service Comm. of Wis. Madison, 
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Wis. Statutes relating to Navigable Waters, 
Water Powers and Eminent Domain, and 
Jurisdiction, Powers and Duties of Rail- 
road Comm. of Wisconsin Relating Thereto. 
Pub. by Railroad Comm., Comp. by Wm. 
M. Dinneen, Secy. Madison, 1930. 

Wis. Statutes Relating to Railroad Comm. 
and Regulation of Railroads, Comp. under 
direction of Wm. M. Dinneen, Secy. Madi- 
son, 1930. 

N. J—Ann. Rept. of Comr. of Banking and 
Ins. for cal. yr. 1931. Trenton, 1932. 


Y.—Rules of Practice of Dept. of Public | 
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« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BROKERS—Real estate brokers—Unlicensed broker’s right to commission—Single 
transaction negotiated by broker of other State— 

A New Jersey real estate broker could recover, in a Pennsylvania State court, 
the commission to which he was entitled for procuring a tenant for a building in 
Pennsylvania under a contract with the owners, although he was not licensed 
under Pennsylvania statutes to do a real estate brokerage business in Pennsylvania, 
if he was not actually engaged in such business in such State and the transaction 


on which he relied was an isolated transaction. The lower court entered judgment 
against the broker on pleadings disclosing merely the single transaction. The Su- 





preme Court reversed the judgment in order that it could be determined, from the 
facts developed on the trial of the case, whether the broker had merely negotiated 
the one lease for which he claimed the commission or had actually engaged in the 
brokerage business\in Pennsylvania without .a license in violation of its statutes. 
The court declared that he could be engaged in such business in the State, within 
the meaning of the statutes, even though he maintained no office therein, but that 
a single transaction was not sufficient to require him to obtain a license in order 


to recover his commission. 
Ressler v. Marks et al.; 


Pa, Sup. Ct., No. 128, June 30, 1932. \ 





CORPORATIONS—Bonds—Insufficiency of sinking fund for payment— 
The holder of corporate bonds which do not expressly provide for payment only 


out of a sinking fund is entitled to payment at maturity although the corporation’s 
by-laws provide for a sinking fund for retirement of funds and though the sinking 
fund created pursuant to such by-laws is not sufficient at maturity of bonds for 
Payment thereof. By-laws providing for a sinking fund if and when the earnings 
of the corporation exceed interest requirements and the running expenses of the 
corporation and for the use of the fund by the board of directors for the redemption 
of outstanding bonds at such time as the board shall order, assuming that they 
may be read into the bonds, did not make the sinking fund the sole fund or source 
out of which the bonds are to be paid or make the payment of the bonds dependent 
on the existence of a sinking fund sufficient for such purpose. 
Heider v. Hermann Sons Hall Association; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 175, July 8, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


CARRIERS—Regulation—Carrier of freight by truck as common carrier 
as distinguished from private carrier—Validity of provision for bond to protect 


MOTO 
shippers— 


A carrier of freight by truck from points in Iowa to points in other States who 
operated 88 trucks to principal cities of 18 State, served many of the largest 
national shippers and advertised for and solicited freight for carriage, was not 
entitled to an injunction against the enforcement of the Iowa Motor Carrier Law 
on the theory that it compels private carriers to become public carriers for the 
purpose of regulation, since he was a common carrier as distinguished from a pri- 

The act is not unconstitutional as to interstate carriers of freight 
by truck in so far as it requires motor carriers to furnish an indemnity bond to pro- 
tect shippers since the act does not discriminate against interstate carriers and 
therefore does not constitute a burden on interstate commerce.—Grolbert v. Board of 


(D. C., S. D. Iowa.) —7 U. S. Daily, 886, July 12, 1932. 


vate carrier. 


Railroad Commissioners. 





State Taxation 

IOWA—Motor carriers—Ton-mile tax—Interstate carriers— 

Iowa tax of one-fourth ¢ent per ton-mile on motor carriers held valid as to 
carriers engaged exclusively in interstate commerce; while it might have been 
better theoretically to base the tax upon actual weight of vehicle and load, the 
basis used, namely, maximum capacity plus weight of vehicle, is predicated upon 
use of the highways, which is all that is required, due regard being given to proper 
administration —Grolbert v. Board of Railroad Commissioners. 


—i7 U. 8. Daily, 886, July 12, 1932. 


Senate 
HE Senate convened at 11 a. m. July 
11, following adjournment from 
July 9. 


Senator Sheppard (Dem.), of Texas, 
on a question of personal privilege, en- 
tered a denial of published reports that 
the late Wayne B. Wheeler, superin- 
tendent of the Antisaloon League, had 
drafted the Eighteenth Amendment. 
He declared he had drawn the resolu- 
tion and amendment after several years 
of study. 


The Senate agreed to a resolution by 
Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota 
(S. Res. 264) requesting the Treasury to 
inform the Senate the amount of taxes 
collected asa result of disclosures 
through a Senate investigation in the 
Seventieth Congress, relating to certain 
lands in the West. ° 


Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
called up his resolution (S. Res. 269) for 
appointment of a select committee to 
examine loans made by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. After some 
debate the resolution was agreed to, and 
the committee was named by the Presi- 


oom pro tempore. (Discussion on page 
J 


The Senate proceeded to consideration 
of the unopposed bilis on the calendar, 
numerous bills being passed. 


The Senate adopted a resolution (S. 
Res. 174) providing for an investigation 
of campaign expenditures in connection 
with the coming November election. 

Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 
entered a motion to discharge the Judici- 
ary Committee from further considera- 
tion of a resolution (S. J. Res. 90) for 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

A request for unanimous consent for 
consideration of the Barbour motion for 
discharge of the Judiciary Committee 
from further consideration of a resolu- 
tion for repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment was objected to by Senator Shep- 
pard (Dem.), of Texas. 

The chair announced the names of the’ 
Senators to serve on the committee to 
inquire into the loans of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. (List of 
names on page 1.) 

The unfinished business, the home 
loan bank bill, was laid before the Sen- 
ate. (Discussion on page 1.) 

An amendment by Senator Blaine 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin, to the Borah cur- 
rency inflation amendment respecting 
the amount of circulating notes to be 
issued to any bank, was rejected by the 
Senate without a record vote. 

A second amendment by the Wiscon- 
sin Senator to substitute the Golds- 
borough bill as passed by the House for 
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UNITED STATES 


Proceedings of July 11, 1932 


| Submitted by the President to the Senate | 


; and it would be desirable if the original | 


(D. C., S. D. Iowa.) 





of the House highway construction bill 
(H. R. 9642) and submitted a substitute 
in the nature of a relief program. 

A message from the President was re- 
ceived requesting an increase in the 
board of the directors of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. (Fu) 
text on page 1.) 


Discussion of the pending motion was 
tontinued. 


— message from the President was 
read. 

On the motion of Senator McNarv 
(Rep.), of Oregon, the Senate recessed 
gt 5:29 p. m., to 11 a. m., July 12. 

v 


House of Representatives 


'HE House met at noon, July 11. The 

House agreed to the Senate amend- 
ment to the bill (H. R. 7293) relative to 
a bridge in Springfield, Mass., and dis- 
agreed to the Senate amendment to the 
bill (H. R. 11732) relative to the pur- 
chase of additional land at Bolling 
Field, District of Columbia, and sent 
the latter to conference. 

Minority Floor Leader Snell (Rep.), 
of Potsdam, N. Y., asked when the con- 
ference report on the War Department 
appropriation bill (H. R. 11897) would 
come before the House. Representative 
Collins (Dem.), of Collinsville, Miss., 
head of the House conferees, explained 
the report must be acted upon first by 
the Senate. 

Various bills on the calendar from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
were considered. 

During consideration of the District 





| relief bill was received and read. 


~ until noon, July 12. 


Bills and Resolutions 


Pending in Congress 


New Measures Introduced and 
Changes in Status 


Agriculture 
Changes in status: 

8. 4065. Authorizing packing of oleomarga- 
rine and adulterated butter in tin and other 
suitable ckages. Passed 8. July 11. 

H. R. 9590. To amend act for collection and 
publication of statistics of tobacco by Dept. of 


Agriculture. Passed H. June 21. Passed 8. 
July 11. 
Banks 
Bills introduced: 
S. 4968. Thomas of Idaho. To amend Fedl. 


Farm Loan Act, as amended; Banking and 
Currency. 
Bridges 


Changes in status: 
8. 4741. Ohio River, Wellsburg, 
bridge. Passed S. July 11. 
District of Cotumpbia 
Changes in status: 
8. 3792. For District of Columbia game and 
bird sanctuary. Passed S. June 1. Passed H. 


July 11. 

H R. 7894. For financial responsibility of 
owners and operators of automobiles for dam- 
ages caused by motor vehicles on highways in 
District of Columbia. Passed H. July 11. 

8. . To amend sec. 812 of Code of 
ao : an Distr. of Columbia. Passed 5S. 

uly 11. 

H. R. 10273. “To establish board of indeter- 
minate sentence and parole in District. Passed 
H. July 11, 

8. 3400. 
fitting in D 
H, July 11. 


W. Va., 


To regulate plumbing and gas 
istrict. Passed S. June 13. Passed 


Finance 
Changes in status: 
H. R. 12445. For relief of destitution ‘and 
unemployment. Passed H. June 7. ed 
June 23. Vetoed July 11. 


Immigration 

us: 

To exempt from quota hus- 
Passed H. Apr. 18. 

Approved July 11. 
Indians 
Changes in status: 

S. 4578. Conferring jurisdiction on Court 
of Claims to adjudicate rights of Otoe and 
Missouri Tribes of Indians to compensation 
on basis of guardian and ward. assed 8S. 
July 11. 

S. J. Res. 167. To carry out certain obliga- 
tions to certain enrolled Indians under tribal 
agreement. Passed S. July 11. 

Irrigation 
Thanges in status: 

S. 744. For fehabilitation of Stanfield proj- 
Passed 8S. July 11. 

R. 12281. To encourage mining of coal 
adjacent to Alaska Railroad in Alaska. Passed 
H. June 27. Passed S. July 11. 


Judiciary 
Bilis introduced: 


S. 4964. Norris. To amend sec. 9 of Act of 
May 14, 1930; oe. 
ar’ 


Changes in stat 
H. 1 


bands of American citizens. 
Passed S. June 24. 


Changes in status: 
H. R. 12251. For conveyance of Portage En- 


try Lighthouse Reservation and bldgs. to 
Mich. for public-park purposes. Passed H 
July 1. Passed 8. July 11 


Public Health 
Changes in status: 
H. J. Res. 361. 


fs To authorize Surgeon Gen- 
eral of U. S 


. Public Heaith Service to make 
survey as to existing facilities for protection 
of public health in care and treatment of 
leprous rsons in Hawaii. Passed H. Apr. 26. 
Passed S. July 11. 
Territories 

Changes in status: , e 

H. R, 7499. To amend act No. 3 of Isthmian 
Canal Comm. relating to suppression of lot- 
teries in Canal Zone. Passed H. Mar. 7. 
Passed S. July 11. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Agric., Western States—Vol. 2, Part 3, 15th 
Census of U. S., 1930, Bur. of Census, U. 8S. 
Dept. Commerce. Apply at Bur. 31-26946 

Permissible Electric Car Lamps and Ventila- 
tion in Certain Calif. Mines and Water- | 
Tunnel Construction—Bull. 359, Bur. Mines, | 
U. S. Dept. Commerce. Apply at Bur. | 

32-26779 

Jewelry Chains, Retail Distribution, Census of 
Distribution—15th Census of U. 8., Distribu- 
tion No. R-65, Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. | 
Commerce. Apply at Bur. 32-26778 

Soil Survey of Vernon County, Wis.—No. 21, 
Series 1928, Bur. of Chemistry and Soils, 


U. S. Dept. Agric. and Wis. Geological and 

Natural History Survey and Univ. of Wis. 

Price, 20 cents. Agr32-626 
Guidance Leafiets—Art—Leaf. No. , _ 1932, | 

Office of Educ., U. S. Dept. of Int. Apply 

at Office. E32-417 | 
Trend of 


mnglegeaent—-iey. 1932, Bur. Labor 
Statistics, 8. Dept. Labor. Apply * 4 


Newly Discovered West Indian Mollusk Fau- 
nula—No. 2929, From U. S. Natl. Museum, 
Vol. 81, Art. 6. Apply at Museum. 





of Columbia bills the message of Presi- | 
dent Hoover announcing his veto of on 
( 


text on page 1.) 

On motion of Representative Rainey 
(Dem.), of Carrollton, Ill., majority floor 
leader, the bill an‘! message were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. (Discussion of the House action | 
appears on page 1.) 

The Speaker appointed Representa- 
tive Gilbert (Dem.), of Shelbyville, Ky., | 
as a member of the George Rogers Clark 
Sesquicentennial Commission, vice the 
late Representative Vestal of Indiana. 

The House at 3:12 p. m. adjourned 





To Archives o 


between the United States and foreign 
powers which from time to time were 


but not definitely disposed of by that body 
may be among the archives of the com- 
mittee of which you are chairman. A list | 
of such treaties, none of which, as you 
will observe, is dated later than 1903, is| 
herewith inclosed. 

“All of these treaties are of course long 
since obsolete. Many of them are of in- 
terest to students of American history | 


documents could be in the archives of the! 
Department. 


“Accordingly I suggest that you cause 





stabilizing the value of the dollar, also | 


was rejected. 

The Chair announced the personnel of 
the committee to carry on the campaign 
expenditures inquiry earlier authorized. 

Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
submitted a report from the conferees 
on the War Department appropriation 
bill, in which three matters of difference 
yet unsettled were specified: The Sena- 
tor explained that the House would con- 
sider these matters of difference July 12. 
The report was agreed to. 

The Senate by a vote of 53 to 18 
agreed to the Borah amendment to the 
home loan bank bill. 

Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecti- 
cut, submitted an amendment to the 
home loan bank bill which would permit 


manufacture and sale of beer of 3.45 per | 


cent alcoholic content. The Senate pro- 
ceeded to a discussion of the, amend- 
ment. 

Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkan- 
sas, moved to refer the Bingham beer 
amendment to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. After debate, the motion 
prevailed by a vote of 50 to 25, and the 
amendment was referred. The action, 
Senator Bingham declared, meant that 


there would be no further discussion of | 


prohibition in the current session. 
cussion on page 1.) 

Senator Patterson (Rep.), of Missouri, 
called up a motion, previously entered 
by Senator Carey (Rep.), of Wyoming, 
for a reconsideration of the vote by 
which the Senate had substituted the 
Couzens plan of a home loan division in 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
for the Watson plan of a system of home 
loan banks. Discussion followed. 

Senator Wagner (Dem.) ,of New York, 
obtained unanimous consent to make a 
special order, July 12, for consideration 


(Dis- 





|an examination to be made on this sub- 





ject and to take into consideration the 
expediency of moving for the return of! 
































Senate to Return 52 Obsolete Treaties 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| then chairman of the Committee on For-| 


the Senate, on Feb. 14, 1876, passed a reso- | 
| lution in the following terms (list of} 


f the State Department 


the instruments under reference to this 
Department. 

“I may say that a somewhat similar re- 
quest was made by Secretary of Statey 
Hamilton Fish to Senator Simon Cameron, 


eign Relations of the Senate, under date 
of Feb. 9, 1876. Following that request 


treaties omitted): 

“‘Resolved, That the Secretary be di- 
rected to transmit to the Secretary of | 
State, to be deposited with archives of 
the State Department, the following con-| 
ventions and treaty, heretofore trans- 
mitted to the Senate by the President of 
the United States, and not definitely) 
acted on.’” | 

The list of treaties is as follows: 


Submitted to | 




















the Senate 
Dec. MM, 1859.. MEOBIOD 05 iceccececveses Transits and commerce ........+.++. Jan. 4, 1860 
Dec. 14, 1859.... | Mexico ....... To enforce treaty stipulations...... Jan. 4, 1860) 
Apr. 6, 1862....| Mexico .......ee- LOOM cocccccctcccsccccesovccescososes June 24, 1862) 
Apr. 6, 1662.... | Mexico ....cce. Compensation ......sssecesecececees June 24, 1862 | 
Oct. 24, 1867.. Denmark St. Thomas and St. John. Dec. 4, 1867) 
July 28, 1868.. Hawali ...... Extension of time .. Jan. 7, 1869) 
Oct. 15, 1868.. Denmark Extension of time -|Jan. 7, 1869 
Jan. 14, 1869....|Great Britain Water boundary .. -|Jan. 19, 1869 
Jan. 14, 1869.... | Colombia Ship canal ........ Feb. 16, 1869 
; Hawaii ...... Extension of time ......++ee+eeeeees Dec. 8, 1869) 
-.» | Denmark .... Extension of time ......-+ss+eeseees | Dec, 8, 1869) 
© | MeXICO on. ceccevccceves Protocol to convention of July 4, | 
1868 (T. S., NO. 212)....sseeeerees Dec. 8, 1869 
--| Dominican Republic... | Samana Bay ........+-++++++ | ; 4 | 
*| Colombia .....seeeeees Ship canal ........ 
Dominican Republic Extension of time 

Samoa Naval station ...... ce 
| Hawaii ... eoee Annexation .......%.. " | 
Great Britain ......... Commerce (Barbados) .,.-+++s+eeses Dec. 6, 1899 
MUGOBUIDE iss sda cecade GOMTABTCO oon cccsccccererecccggecce Dec. 6, 1899) 
Great Britain ......+.. Commerce (British Guiana) ........ | Dec. 6, 1899) 
Great Britain .........| Commerce (Turks and Caicos Is- | 
VWANGB) on. ceceeveeeersernsereernees 6, 1899) 
«+++ | Great Britain ......... Commerce (Jamaica) .. 6, 1899 
Great Britain Commerce (Bermuda) 6, 1899 
+ee+ | Prance ....... COMME ...eeseseeeeneers 6, 1899 | 
, Oct. +++. | Nicaragua .. Commerce; extension of time....... Dec 5, 1900 
\ le cows | Nicaragum ......eeceeee Extension of time 5, 1900 
Mar. 16, 1900....| Great Britain ......... Extension of time 19, 1900 | 
Mar, 16, 1900....| Great Britain ......... Extension of time 19, 1900 
Mar. 16, 1900.... | Great Britain ......... Extension of time 19, 1900 
Mar. 16, 1900.... | Great Britain ....,.... Extension of time 19, 1900 
| Mar. 21, 1900.. Prance ..... Extension of time 21, 1900 
June 5, 1900.. Denmark . Commerce ........+ 5, 1900 
July 10, 1900.. Ecuador .. Commierce ......... 5. 1909 
|Mar. 8, 1901....| France ..... Extension of time 9, 1901 | 
| Mar. 15, 1901.. Great Britain ......... Extension of time 5, 1901 
| Apr. 27, 1901.. Great Britain ......... Extension of time 5, 1901 
|May 6, 1901..../ Argentina ........++++. Extension of time 5, 1901 
May 9, 1901.. RT er Extension of time 5, 1901 
Jan. 27, 1902....| Multilateral ...... Codes of international law’.. 6, 1902 
Jan. 27, 1902....| Multilateral .. Practice of learned profession 15, 1902 
| Jan. 28, 1902.. Multilateral .. Extradition ........seeseeeees 6, 1902 
| Mar. 15, 1902.. Great Britain Extension of time 18, 1902 
Apr. 26, 1902.. Great Britain .. Extension of time 29, 1902 
| Sept. 12, 1902.. Great Britain .. Extension of time 4, 1902) 
| Sept. 16, 1902....| Prance ........sseesees Extension of time . 4, 1902 
Oct. 17, 1902.. Great Britain ......... | Extension of time . 4, 1992} 
Nov. 6, 1902.. Denmark ....... Extension of time . 4, 1902 
Nov. 8, 1902.. Great Britain Commercial relations, Newfoundland | Dec, 4, 1992 
Jan. 31, 1903.. RR Reciprocity, Puerto Rico .......... | Feb. 3, 1903 
}July 2, 1903:...!Cuba ......... Bee OE PUREE cons ckcccncdodocdacedens Nov. 11, 1903 
| OTOCOLS 
fuly 27, 1868.. Wurttemberg ......... PLOtOCOL] 2... cee cnecnereseeeeeeereene Dec. 14, 1868) 
ie. 1, 1868.... | Hesse ....... seteeeseces | Protocol Se eet Aces Sens Dec, 14, 1868 
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American home economics association. Home 


\ economics and education for family life, 
ed. by Esther McGinnis. 58 p. Washington, 
D. C., 1932. 32-7501 
Argus, pseud. The economic aspect of the 
Austro-German customs union. (Interna- 
tional sources and documents.) 84 p. Prague, 
“Orbis,” 1931, 32-7485 
Baker, C. W. Pathways back to prosperity; 
a study of defects in our social machine 
and how to mend them. 351 p. N. Y., 
Funk & Wagnalis co., 1932. 32-7479 
Bateman, Harry. Partial differential equations 
of mathematical physics. 522 p. Cambridge, 
Eng., The University press, 1932. 32-7494 
Bayne-Jones, Stanhope. Man ana microbes, 
(A century of progress series.) 128 p., illus, 
Baltimore, The Williams & Wilkins co., 1932. 
32-7490 

Bishop, R. A. The electric trolley bus, for 
those who wish to know the possibilities of 
this system of traction, and who require 
details of operating charges and costs of 
conversion of an existing tramway system. 
193 p., illus. N. Y., Sir I. Pitman & sons, 
1931. 32-7502 





’ 


Bitterman, M. Austria and the customs union, ; 


(International sources and documents.) 117 
p. Prague, “Orbis,” 1931, -7484 
Bureau of business practice, Chicago. Cor- 
respondence knacks, the best 66 letters se- 
lected from 5,063 master letters as used by 
4,318 leading concerns of the country, pre< 
pared by staff of Bureau, E. R. Hart, exec, 

ed. 128 p., illus. Chicago, Ill., 1932. 
32-7634 


Clayton, William. Colloid aspects of food 
chemistry and technology, by 
illus. London, J. & A. Chure 


Croft, T. W. American electficians’ hand- 
book; reference book. 3d ed. Revised by 
Cc. C. Carr. 1051 p., illus. N. ¥., McGraw- 
Hill book co., 1932. 32-7500 

Croze, A. de. What to eat & drink in France, 
332 p. N. Y., F. Warne & co., 1931. 


Pe 


oo SUL 
hill, 1932. 
32-7503 


32-7504 

Daglish, E. F. How to see birds. 128 p., plates. 
N. Y¥., W. Morrow & co., 1932. 32-26232 
Dearborn, B. J. Aleck and his friends, a 
health reader, under editorship of C. H. 
Keene. 139 p., illus. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin co., 1932. 32-7487 
Dennis, Lawrence. Is capitalism a nuns 


a RR, TF. ~~ é& brothers, 1932. 
Eubank, E. E. The concepts of sociology, = 
senting a. suggested organization of sociolog- 


ical theory. (Social relations series.) 570 

p. Boston, D. ©. Heath & co., 1932. 
32-7632 
Fancler, Mrs. D. G. Teaching the social 
‘| stduies, by ... and C. C. Crawford; intro. 


by L. B: Rogers. 376 p. Los Angeles, Calif., 
Cc. C. Crawford, 1932. - 
Fleming, D. F. The U. S. and the League. 


559 p. N. Y., G. P. Putnam's sons, 1932. 


32-26240 

Gage, S. H. The microscope. Ultra-violet ed. 
589 p., illus. Ithaca, N. Y¥., The Comstock 
publishing co., 1932. 32-7639 
Glasstone, Samuel. Recent advances in physi- 
cal chemistry. 470 p., illus. London, J. & 
A. Churchill, 1931. 32-7645 
Green, A. J. The secret of perpetual youth; 
or, Endocrinology. 152 Chicago, Ill., The 


Advanced science association, 1931. 32-7640 
Hance, R. T. The machines we are. 382 p. 
N. Y., Thomas Y. Crowell co., 1932. 32-7 


Haynes, B. R. Research in business educa- 
tion, by . . .. and J. Graham; intro. by L. B. 
Rogers. 232 p. Los Angeles, Calif., C. C. 
Crawford, 1932. 32-7628 
Walter. Emigration, migration and 
nomadism; edited with preface by F. H. A. 
Marshall. 369 p. Cambridge, Eng., W. Hef- 
fer & sons, 1931. 32-7492 
Hollander,.B. Brain, mind, and external signs 
of intelligence. 288p., illus. London, G. 
Allen & Unwin, 1931. 32-7493 
O. Progress in international or- 
ganization. Published for U. of Idaho upon 
inauguration of Borah foundation for te 
lawry of war. 162 B Stanford U., Calif. 
Standard U. press, 1932. 32-7634 
Kuhn, Henry. The Socialist labor party dure 


ing four decades, 1890-1930. 126 p. N. Y., 
N. Y. labor news co., 1931. 32-7634 
Lapp, J. A. The American citizen. Rev. ed. 
303 p., illus. N. ¥., The Macmillan co., 1932. 
32-7477 

MclIiwain, C. H. The growth of political 


thought in the West, from the Greeks to 
the end of the middle ages. 417 p. 
The Macmillan co., 1932. 32-7481 
Mason, E. S. The street railway in Mass. 
(Harvard economic studies. vol. xxxvil.) 
222 p. Cambridge, Harvard U. press, 1932. 


N. Y. 


32-7629 
Mathewson, C. H. Evolution of the iron- oxy- 
gen constitutional diagram, by ..., E. Spire 


and W. E. Milligan. 24 p., illus. New Haven, 

1931. 32-7728 
O’Neil, Jerold. Today’s boy and today’s prob- 
lems, with foreword by E. H. Reeder. 257 p. 
N. Y., Holston house, Sears names | wes 


1932. " 
Parr, S. W. The analysis of fuel, gas, water 
and lubricants. 4th ed. 371 p., illus. ° 
McGraw-Hill book co., 1932. 32-7495 
Rossiter, F. M. The torch of life; a key to sex 
harmony. 214 p. N. Y., Aventine corp., 
1932 32-7483 


Sarnes, M. A., comp. Cosmetologists’ anat- 
omy, compiled for cosmetologits; ed. by E, 


S. Sarnes. 139 p., illus. Detroit, P. J. 
| Uridge prigting co., 1931. 32-7637 
Shoffner, C. The bird book; new book for 
bird-lovers. Illus. 363 p. N. Y., Frederick 


A. Stokes co., 1932. 32-7633 
Washburn, W. High and low financiers; some 
notorious swindlers. 315 p. Indianapolis, 
The Bobbs-Merrill co., 1932. 
Woods, W. O. The story of Uncle Sam's 


money. 177 p., illus. N. Y., The Gregg pub- 
lishing co., 1932. 32-7627 
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Ander, O. F. T. N. Hasselquist; career of a 
Swedish-American clergyman, journalist and 


educator. 260 p. Rock Island, Ill., The Au- 

gustana library publications, 1931. 32-7806 
Bodenschatz. Mrs. V. (Heise). Fireworks 

poems. 49 p. Louisville, Ky., Brandt dé 

Fowler, 1932. 32-7926 
Boland, V. F. 


Accurate contract bidding, by 
- and J. H. Law. 79 p. Cleveland, Harris 
printing & engraving co., 1931. 32-7772 
Boutell, C. Boutell's manual of heraldry, rev. 
and illus. by V. Wheeler-Holohan. 332 p., 
illus. N. ¥., F. Warne & co., 1931. 32-7527 
Buranelli, P., ed. The cross word puzzle book. 
23rd series, edited by .. ., F. G. Hartswick 
and M. Petherbridge. 118 p. N. Y¥., Simon 
& Schuster, 1932. 32-7773 
Capek, K. Letters from Spain, by .. .; trans, 
je Selver. 192 p., illus. London, G. Bles, 
? 3257787 
Case, S. J. Jesus through the centuries’ 381 
Pp. Chicago, Ill., U. of Chicago press, 1932. 
32-26049 

Cape church. Pope, 1073- 


1085 (Gregorius 
Correspondence of Pope Gr ‘ory vii; 
translated with introduction by E. Em 


erton, 


212 p. N. ¥., Columbia U. press, 1932. 
32-7802 
Code, J. B. The veil is lifted. 161 p. Mil- 

waukee, The Bruce publishing co., 1932. 
Davi 32-7804 
aviess, G. B. Swimming. 173 p., illus. Phila., 
_ Lea & Febiger, 1932. . 32-7775 
Foster, FE. A. Spanish composition. (Norton 
series of Spanish texts. vol. 1.) 175 vo 


N. ¥., W. W. Norton, 1932. 32-7529 

Guilday, P. K. A history of the councils of 

Baltimore (1791-1884). ' 291 p. N.. ¥.. The 

Macmillan co., 1932. 32-7803 

Hedin, S. A. Across the Gobi desert; illus, 
402 p. London, G. Routledge & sons, 1931. 

32-7528 

Highways and byways in Glou- 

cestershire; illus. by H. Thomson. 468 PP. 

illus. London, Macmillan & co., 1932. 

32-7790 

ane, ©, SM she story of civilization. (The 

-&-whv series. no. 94 p. * 

A. & C. Black, 1931. Pe ae 


-T7: 
Levin, S. The arena, by .. .; trans. .e M. 
Samuel. 305 p. N. ¥., Harcourt, Brace & 
©0., 1932. 32-7777 
Macurdy, G. H. Hellenistic queens. 250 Pp. 


Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins press. 1932. 


32-7515 
MacDougall, C. D. A college course in report- 


ing for beginners. 536 p., illus. N. ¥.. The 
Macmillan co., 1932. 32-7927 
Murray, R. The Greeks, by .. .; preface by 
G. Murray. 96 p., illus. London, A. & C. 
Black, 1931. 32-7525 


n Greece. 251 p. Lon- 

don, Macmillan & co., 1931. 32-7788 

Pattee, F. L., ed. Century readings in Ameri- 
can literature. i 


4th ed. 1,185 p. « The 
Century co.. 1932. 32-7925 
Powicke, F. M. Medieval England. 255 p. 


London, T. Butterworth, 1931. 32-7789 
G. James Ireland: an address by 
:. » delivered at the unveiling of the monu- 
ment to James Ireland. May 20, 1931, Berry- 
ville, Clark co., Va. 15 p. Richmond, The 
Virginia Baptist historical society, 1931. 
32-5670 
B. Japan; a short cultural his- 
537 p., illus. N. ¥., The Century co., 
32-26077 
L. A child’s garden of verses, 
Illus. by P. R. Good. 91 p., illus. Racine, 
Wis., Whitman publishing co., 1931. 32-7924 
The ancient 
or, “God's wisdom in a mystery.” 
Y., G. P. Putnam’s sons, 1932. 


tory. 
1931. 


cipher; 
¥;. 3. 


32-7801 

Thinking, sneaking and writing; English for 
the seventh-ninth year. v. 3, illus. N. Y., 
Silver, Burdett & co,, 1932. 32-7928 
Trevelyan, G, M. The England of Queen 
Anne. 178 p. N. Y¥., Longmans, Green & 
co., 1932. 32-7526 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Wider Authority 


Holding Company Practices 
In California Described 
And Greater Regulation 
Urged to Control Them 


By W. C. Fankhauser 


In .Charge of Department of Finance and 
Accounts, Railroad Commission of California 


The California Railroad Commission is 
vitally interested in the credit of public 
utilities and the service they render. It 
has allowed the consolidation of public 
utility properties, but in so doing modi- 
fied the financial plans presented for its 

yppproval. It did so because it felt the 
local companies should be financed on a 
basis which would enable them to func- 
tion without the assistance of a holding 
company. 

One group agreed to pay for some 20 
different properties the sum of $2,872,443. 
These properties were to be transferred 
to a local company for ga consideration 
of $3,380,600, payable through the issue of 
$3,480,600 of stock. The Commission au- 
thorized the company to issue $2,256,300. 

Another group acquired properties at a 
cost of $11,344,000 and asked permission 
to issue stocks and bonds in the amount 
of $13,659,300. The representatives of this 
group insisted that their properties had 
a sound value of, $15,500,000. Upon re- 
viewing the testimony, the Commission 
authorized the new company to issue $6,- 
254,000 of bonds and $4,261,300 of stock.. 

Holding Company Status 

Both groups turned the properties into 
holding company organizations at figures 
much in excess of those recognized by 
the Commission. At present one of the 
holding companies is in the hands of a 
receiver, while the other for the past 18 
months has been unable to assist the 
local company in any of its financing. 
The two local companies, however, are 
solvent and rendering satisfactory service. 

In days gone by much was said of the 
advantages of public utility holding com- 
panies. They were held up as the means 
whereby a constant stream of funds 
would pour into the local operating com- 
panies. Funds would be supplied in greater 
abundance than could be provided by an 
independent operating utility. The local 
companies would be_relieved of their fi- 
nancial worries and the consumers bene- 
fit by the expert operating advice fur- 
nished by tAe holding companies. 

A few years ago representatives of in- 
vestment houses, or their affiliates, in a 
state of competitive frenzy offered prices 
for public utility stocks which the owners 
thereof simply could’ not refuse. Their 
offers had little regard to the intrinsic 
value of the property. They bought, not 
for the purpose of operating the same, but 
to turn them into holding company organi- 
zations. They were in the literal sense 
“originating” security issues. They 
bought with the thought of selling securi- 
ties, rather than operating utility prop- 


erties. 
Regulation of Issues 

A California law prohibits a utility from 
selling its properties or issuing stock, 
bonds or other evidences of indebtedness, 
payable at more than one year after date, 
without permission from the Railroad 
Commission. Another provision prohibits 
a public utility to acquire the stock of an- 
other public utility without the consent of 
the Commision. Still another prohibits a 
foreign corporation from engaging in a 
public utility business in California, un- 
less it was so engaged at the time the 
Public Utilities Act become effective. 

The law gives the Commission no juris- 
diction over accounts payable or short term 
note issues. Neither does it prohibit an 
individual from selling stock of a public 
utility. It provides that if another utility 
acquires the same, its purchase must be 
authorized by the Commission. 

An individual can without permission 
from the Commission sell his stock to an- 
other individual or corporation not en- 


gaged in public utility business in Cali-| 


fornia, A transaction of this nature is 
one over which the Commision has no 
jurisdiction. However, one frequently 
learns of the prices which were paid for 
some of the common stocks of local com- 
panies. In many instances, they were such 
as to discount future earnings for many 
years, 
Position of Organizations 

Only three of the several holding com- 
panies which have acquired control of 
California utility properties during the 
past several years, and now control such 
properties, are today in a position to ex- 
tend credit to the operating companies. 
Two are in the hands of receivers, two 
are on the verge of receivership and the 


financial condition of several others is! 


such that they can not sell securities of 
any type. None of them can render 
financial assistance to the local compa- 
nies. 

The prices at which the securities of 
local operating companies are selling re- 
flect the distressing conditions in which the 
holding companies find themselves. The 
uncertainty as to whether such companies 
can ward off receivership, and return to 
the operating companies the money they 
owe them, has its effect on the securities 
of the operating companies. 

Regulation can hardly be blamed for 
the plight in which the holding compa- 
nies find themselves. This condition was 
in part brought about by issuing bonds, 
, debentures and other interest bearing obli- 
gations resting in the first instance on 


the common stock equity of the operat-|- 


ing companies. 
Pyramiding of Issues 
For instance, a California operating 


utility company was authorized by the! 


Railroad Commission to issue bonds, pre- 
ferred stock and common stock. The 
bonds represented 60 per cent of the in- 
vestment in the properties, the preferred 


stock 20 per cent and the common stock | 


20 per cent. The bonds and preferred 
stock were sold to the public. The com- 
mon stock was purchased by a holding 
company, say “X.” Company “X” in turn 
issued debentures and Class “A’’ and “B” 
common stock. The debentures and the 
“A” stock were sold to the public. The 
“B” stock was sold to a holding company 
“Y,” which in turn issued debentures and 
stock. The entire financial structure of 
companies “X” and “Y” rests on the divi- 
dends paid on the common stock of the 
eperating company, or on funds which 
are siphoned out of the operating com- 


ny. 

One might cite more cases of pyramid- 
ing security issues and placing control 
in the hands of a few stockholders who 
have little or nothing invested in the prop- 
erties. 

Many holding companies today are a 
handicap rather than a help to operating 
companies. This is not because of any 
inherent defect in the holding company 
idea, but rather brought about by the 
shortsighted policy of the management of 
holding companies. They must be judged 
by the practical results. In theory they 
can readily be justified. In praetice many 
have become an evasive, irresponsible form 
of corporate organization. The local op- 











, tions in the bituminous coal industry can 


|have resorted to charging unreasonable 
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Bituminous Coal Legislation 
Over Finances of | 4@vocated in Divergent Views 


Utilities Advised Method of Regulation Disputed in Reports 
Filed by Senators Davis and Hayden 


Divergent reports on the Dill (S. 
2395) to create a bituminous coal com- 
mission were submitted by the three 
members of the subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Mines and Min- 
ing that held hearings on the proposed 
legislation. (Excerpts from the report 
filed by Senator Hatfield (Rep.), of 
West Virginia, chairman of the sub- 
committee, were published in the issue 
of July 11.) Excerpts from the reports 
filed by Senators Davis (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania, coauthor of the bill, and 
Hayden (Dem.), of Arizona, follow: 


Senator Davis in his report said in part: 

“The arguments of the opponents of 
the measure were not at- all convincing. 
They gave the impression that they were 
used as an instrument to destroy the 
bill and at the same time to conceal their 
real grounds of opposition. This impres- 
sion was irresistible for the reason that 
theif constitutional arguments were in- 
terspersed with declarations to the effect 
that the Davis-Kelly bill would ‘promote 
socialism,’ ‘unionize the coal industry,’ 
and ‘Sovietize America.’ 

“It was argued before your subcommit- 
tee that by reason of the great number 
of mining operations, and the wide dis- 
tribution of coal throughout the country, 
that regulation would be difficult, if not 
practically impossible of accomplishment. 
Such assertions, however, reveal a lack of 
real knowledge as to coal production and 
of the high degree of concentration which 
prevails in the industry. Bituminous coal- 
mining supervision for these reasons would 
be much easier and practicable than the 
regulation of steam railroads. 

“Outside of the nonunion mining fields, 
the opinion among operators is in favor 
of the Davis-Kelly bill, or some effective 
form of stabilization. 

“From my personal conversations with 
many operators, I believe that the indus- 
try as a whole is convinced that stabili- 
zation and normal conditions within the 
industry can only be obtained by the Fed- 
eral Government acting as a umpire. 


Position of Operators 
At Hearings Cited 

“By far the largest group of operators 
who’appeared before your committee were | 
from the ununionized fields. In general 
they opposed all legislation and govern- 
mental interference on the general ground 
that the coal industry, whatever the re- 
sults might be, had the right to work out 


its own problems. 

“Oppdtition to the bill from unionized 
areas was mainly based on the mistaken 
fear that regulation would enhance prices 
and place the operators at a competitive 
disadvantage as compared with other 
fuels. 

“The opposition of railroads and other 
utilities was based on unenlightened self- 
interest. Because of the abnormal condi- 
tions in the coal industry and the struggle 
for markets, the raflroads had been able 
to take advantage of the operators by 
playing one producer against another, and 
thus obtain fuel at incredibly low prices, 
frequently below the actual costs of pro- 
duction or even the labor cost. 

“I do not believe that to regulate the 
bituminous-coal industry would place it 
at a disadvantage in competing with other 
fuels. The oil industry is now going 
through the same chain of experiences 
that the lumber industry went through 
For years the lumber industry has been 
hard driven by idle capacity, overproduc- 
tion, and mounting carrying charges on 





timber reserves. 


Regulation Plans 


In Other Industries 


“Until recently the industry has stead- 
fastly maintained that the solution lay 
with the lumber operators and fought all 
suggestions of governmental assistance. 
After many years of attempting to solve 
the problem from within the industry, the 
lumber operators are not only willing to 
admit their failure, but are actually seek- 
ing assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment. The oil industry is gradually com- 
ing to the same point of view. Future 
prospectsc of the gas industry do not look 
any better than that for coal and oil. 

“No one believes that existing condi- 


be continued without disaster. The op- 
erators have had an opportunity to place 
their house in order and have failed. Bi- 
tuminous coal is, and long has been, the 
most disorganized of all our natural re- 
source industries. 4 

“The need for constructive action in the 
bituminous coal industry, great as it has 
been for a long period of time, is now 
doubly great because of the serious con- 
dition of our whole economic life. 

“The so-called Davis-Kelly bill is no 
hastily framed piece of legislation. In its 
main principles it has been under con- | 
sideration for years. The evils it is de- 
signed to correct are well known. The 
public has been patient tq the breaking 
point. It has granted the industry years 
of grace to set its house in order and the | 
industry has failed to do so. 


Prompt Enactment 
Of Measure Advised 


“The regulation now proposed is the only 
way out of an intolerable situation, and 
now is the time of all times to act. It is 
possible, indeed, that prompt action in the 
rehabilitation of the bituminous-coal in- 


erating company is being’ treated by some 
as a “mere adjunct.” . ‘ 

Witness, for instance, employes of op- 
erating companies being required to sell 
securities of holding companies to patrons 
of the operating companies. Many of 
these securities have today only a nomi- 
nal value. The investment in some is a 
total loss. The utility patron who bought 
such securities is not in a mood to over- 
look service infractions or assist the local 
management in working out better public 
relation® 


More Authority Urged 
Some holding companies have opened 
side doors to extract funds from the op- 
erating companies. Not satisfied with the 
funds they would obtain through the old- 
fashioned way of seclaring dividends, they 


management and construction fees, and to 
selling materials and supplies to operat- 
ing companies at prices loaded with store 
and other expenses. They have caused 
operating companies to advance them 
funds on open account, which now they 
are unable to repay. They have used op- 
erating company funds without the pay- 
ment of interest, and in turn have charged 
interest on moneys which they have loaned 
to operating companies. 

The Railroad Commission's authority is 
too limited to prevent the practices re- 
sorted to by some holding companies. Its 
jurisdiction over the creation of indebt- 
edness by public utilities and loans to 
stockholders should be extended, as should 
also ‘its authority over other financial 
transactions between public utilities and 
holding companies. 





dustry may be the turning point toward 
general economic recovery. 

“In conclusion, I desire to emphasize the 
neea of regulation of the bituminous coal 
mining industry. It is essential from the 
standpoint of operator, mine worker, min- 


jing communities, and the general public. 


“The country’s need for coal during the 


| war and the Government's urge to produce 
‘is in a large measure responsible. 


“It would have been more profitable in 


| the long run if the Government had as- 
|sumed the regulation of coal production 


that was stimulated by war demands and 
paid the bill as a war expense. 

“Today, we must meet and face the sit- 
uation as it exists. Through a coal com- 
mission acting as an umpire in the public 
interest and without cost to the Govern- 
ment, I believe.a great step forward can 
be taken. If the coal operator and coal 
miner will accept this program and work 
together in the interest of all parties con- 
cerned, I am confident they will be able 
to bring this great industry out of the 
doldrums which now keep it helpless.” 


Need Pointed Out 


By Senator Hayden 

a Hayden in his report said in 
part: 

“Hearings compel the conviction that 
the coal-mining industry is in definite 
need of early and constructive legislative 
treatment. 

“The bill before the subcommittee, in- 
troduced by Senator Davis, and the bill 


Factory Pay Rolls 
Fall in New York 


Employment Declined 3.4 Per 
Cent in Month, Says State 
Industrial Commissioner 


Albany, N. Y., July 11. 

New York, State factory employment 
continued to decline during the May-to- 
June period, dropping 3.4 per cent, ac- 
cording to a statement issued today by 
Miss Frances Perkins, State Industrial 


Commissioner. y 

This is the sharpest May-to-June de- 
cline on ‘record, the statement said, and 
contrastS with a usual seasonal decrease 
of about % per cent. 

“The downward tendency was general,” 
it was stated, “all major industrial groups, 
with the exceptions of food and tobacco, 
and furs, leather, and rubber goods, show- 
ing losses in numbers employed. 

“Total. factory pay rolls declined 5 per 
cent, the sharpest May-to-June pay-roll 
drop on record, excepting the 5.3 per cent 
decrease in the corresponding period last 
year. The normal seasonal movement for 
factory pay rolls during this period is 
slightly downward. 

“Numerous wage readjustments and cuts 
in working hours accounted, to a large 
extent, for the decline. Returns from 
more than 1,500 representative factories 
operating throughout the State form the 
basis for these statements.” 





monopoly in the United States is impossi- 
ble of attainment under existing condi- 
tions. Ruinous, senseless, and wholly un- 
necessary. competition is the rule rather 
than the exception. The effect of the cut- 
throat competition is to cause mine own- 
ers not only #o part with their capital as- 


introduced in the House of Representa sets without profit but to reducé the wages 


tives by Mr. Lewis of Maryland, H. R. 
9924, as introduced, predicated the power 
of Congress on the commerce clause of 
the Constitution and sought to achieve 
their ends by restricting the privilege 
which corporations may have of shipping 
coal in interstate commerce to licensees, 
which to obtain a license, must accept 
certain restraints. 

“I have become convinced ‘that the li- 
cense system proposed in these bills could 
not be applied compulsorily to persons or 
partnerships, though the argument for 
such application seems persuasive as to 
corporations engaged in interstate com- 
merce. 

“The great public purposes intended to 
be achieved by these bills peremptorily 
requires virtually complete control of the 
coal production of the whole country. 
There should either be entire regulation 
or no regulation at all. Such a control 
by constitutional means is essential to the 


| restoration of business and stability in the 


industry. It may be achieved, in my opin- 


| ion, by the use of an excise tax in addi-. 


tion to the regulatory commerce powers 
of Congress. 


Licensing Plan Deleted 


In Substitute Measure 


“I have therefore, suggested as a substi- 
tute for the Davis bill a revised measure 
made up of the labor provisions from the 
Davis bill (S. 2935) and the coal cartel and 
other provisions from the Lewis bill (H. R. 
9924) with the licensing features deleted 
from each. Instead of seeking to bring 
the producers together by the license 
method, section 2 of the substitute, which 
I have introduced as an amendment, per- 
mits the producers of coal to form, by 
agreement, a coal protection and conserva- 
tion association in accordance with the 
provisions of the bill of Representative 
Lewis. 

“Members of this association who comply 
with all their agreed duties and obliga- 
tions, as members, may claim a drawback 
of 98 per cent of the excise tax imposed on 
coal. A similar drawback on tariff duties 
which have been paid is now granted to 
manufacturers who export their products 
made in whole or in part from dutiable 
imported articles. This is, in effect, a 
bounty to encourage and help the industry 
to sell its goods abroad. 

“The Coal Protection and Conservation 
Association agreement described in section 
2 into which the American producers of 
coal will enter, is analogous to the British 
coal cartel, which the British Government, 
following a plan originally adopted in Ger- 
many, has compelled its coal operators to 
enter into, to stabilize the coal industry in 
Great Britain. It provides ample control 
of supply while it leaves the industry com- 
pletely in the hands of its owners, and 
gives consumers protection and the work- 
ers full guaranties of their rights. 


Coal Monopoly 
Declared Impossible 


“As an incentive to agreeing to become 
members oc: the association, producers of 
coal, who enter, are relieved from the ap- 
plication of the Sherman Anti-trust Law. 

“The coal-mining industry is not suffer- 
ing from monopolization. In fact, a coal 


Business Conditions in Foreign Na 


of miners to such a low level that a decent 
standard of living can not be maintained 
in the coal-mining regions. Unless a 
remedy can be found it would be better 
for the general welfare of the Nation that 
the coal lie unmined in the ground. 


‘ 

“This report is respectfully submitted 
with the recommendation that it be care- 
fully considered by the entire member- 
ship of the Committee on Mines and Min- 
ing during the time between now and the 
beginning of the regular session of Con- 
gress next December. It is fully realized 
that there may be imperfections in the 
proposed substitute for the Davis bill. The 
major part of the substitute is made up 
of the text of an agreement to be entered 
into by the producers of coal throughout 
the United States. 

“This agreement is taken directly from 
a cooperative plan devised by the coal 
mine operators of Great Britain and ap- 
proved by Parliament. Some of the Amér- 
ican cqal mine operators are now seeking 


f#to bring about similar control over the 


production and marketing of coal in this 
country through selling agencies such as 
Appalachian Coals (Inc.). 


“However, their proposal carries no safe- 
guards for the employes or consumers such 
as carried in the substitute which I pro- 
pose. The vital element is that there shall 
be an agreement which, as in, Great 
Britain, can be made’ nation-wide in its 
application through assistance rendered 
by Congress. 


Basis of Coal Cartel 


In Britain Discussed 

“The British coal cartel is based upon 
the sound principle that the owners of 
coal mines know best how to operate their 
own business and need help from the Gov- 


ernment only to prevent unfair competi- 
tion. The same principle is embodied in 
the substitute for the Davis bill which 
contemplates a complete organization of 
the American coal mining industry by its 
owners with a minimum of supervision by 
the Federal Government. 

“So complete is this control through the 
proposed coal. operators’ council and the 
district boards that the question may well 
be raised aseto whether adequate govern- 
mental supervision might not be attained 
by conferring the necessary regulatory 
jurisdiction upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Federal Trade 
Commission, or some other existing agency 
of the Government, rather than to create 
a separate coal commission for that pur- 
pose. 

“Let us hope for assistance from all who 
are vitally interested irl the coal-mining 
industry of the United States in perfect- 
ing the terms of the agreement among 
the producers of coal, in clearly defining 
the measure and the means of Federal 
regulation to be established, and in other- 
wise improving the details of the measure. 

“It is believed that the constitutional 
warrant for the legislative proposal here- 
with submitted will stand the test of rea- 
son and be looked upon with favor by the 
Congress when the principles sought to be 
applied for the relief of the sorely dis- 
tressed coal-mining industry are fully un- 
derstood.” 





tions 


Shown in Weekly Review of World Trade 


Etat developments in commerce and industry abroad are analyzed in the weekly 
survey of world trade just issued by the Department of Commerce on the basis 
of reports received from its Trade Commissioners stationed in principal commercial 


centers. 
concluding section follows in full text: 


Italy.—The general stagnation in Italian in- 
dustries is as yet umrelieved. The textile 
lines, except natural silk, and the metallurgi- 
cal trades are the most active. Crop pros- 
pects, particularly wheat, are very bright. 
Unemployment has decreased seasonally, and 


there is greater activity in the execution of | 


the public works program. Retail sales are 
slow and credits and collections difficult. The 
budget deficit is increasing slowly and now 
stands at 2,250,000,000 lire. The cash position 
of the treasury is strong and reserves of the 
Bank of Italy are larger. 


- ¢+ + 


New Zealand.—Conditions in New Zealand 
have not changed during the past month 
and, according to all indications, there will 
be no improvement during the remainder of 
the current year. 
imately 200,000 unemployed are now receiving 
overnment aid and the number is increasing. 

tal import trade in 1932 is not expected to 
exceed £20,000,000 according to estimates, and 
the share supplied by the United States will 
probably be in the vicinity of $10,000,000. Im- 
ports from the United States at present are 
restricted largely to gasoline, tobacco, and 
radio equipment and small quantities of au- 
tomobile replacement parts and machinery 
unobtainable elsewhere. An anticipated in- 
crease in exchange rates in the near future is 
expected to further handicap importers, par- 
ticularly those making purchases in 
United States. 
tomobiles in May totaled 229, the lowest for 
any month in recent years. Imports of Amer- 
ican cars have practically ceased due to the 
cost of exchange. Timber imports are at a 
standstill with no signs of improvement in 
the near future. 


On} 
Poland.—Polish foreign trade for the first 
five months of the current year, according to 


pogiminasy official data, closed with a credit 
alance of 99,519,000 zlotys (1 zloty equals 


$0.1122), with a total of imports of 362,048,000 | 


zlotys as against 461,567,000 zlotys of exports. 
Compared with the relative data for the 1931 
period, both imports and exports show de- 
clines of 46 per cent and 41 per cent, respec- 
tively. The largest decreases in imports, in 
zlotys (percentages in parentheses) occurred 
in metals and metal goods, including machin- 
ery and other industrial equipment, 56.005.000 
(60); raw cotton, 31,600,000 (51); wool, 20,000,- 
000 (40); textile fabrics, 19,000,000 (50)); hides 
and leather, 18,000,000 (45), and electric sup- 
plies, 14,000,000 (57). 


The first section of the review was printed in the issue of July 11. 


It is estimated that approx- | 


the | 
Registration of passenger au- | 


The 





+ . 5 
| Union of South Africa.—In the Union of 


| South Africa, trade continued depressed dur- 
}ing June. A further general decline was re- 
| ported in automotive sales which is partly 
| seasonal but is primarily the result of the 
| continued fall in the purchasing power of the 
country. The gold mines are operating at 
{record levels and on this account, mining 
material demand has been good. Farm im- 
plement demand is fair although the maize 
| crop now in harvest is reported to be under 
| the preliminary estimate—17,065,000 bags of 
200 pounds each. Tight money and the cur- 
tailment of construction activity are reflected 
in a poor lumber market. The 1932 imports, 
through May, have averaged a third less than 
oe value reported for the first five months of 


~ + + 
Uruguay.—There was almost a total lack of 
| foreign exchange during June with which to 
satisfy the demands of importers and concerns 
with accumulated pesos wishing to convert 
them into foreign currencies. All produce 
markets continued stagnant and no improve- 
ment in the sumone situation can be ex- 
geod until exports increase materially. The 
orthcoming ‘Ottawa conference is causing 


| considerable concern lest it results in Britisn 


restrictions on imports of meats from Uru- 
guay. April imports amounted to 5,300,000 
pesos and exports to 4,900,000 pesos, as com- 
pared with 8,700,000 pesos and 8,600,000 pesos, 
respectively, during the corresponding month 
|; of 1931. May customhouse revenues were 
greater than during the corresponding month 
of 1931, with customs duties greatly increased 
and 25 per cent ree now payable in gold. 
e\* . 


Nicaragua.—There has been no improvement 
during June in the general condition of Nic- 
araguan business, the depression being more 
acutely felt at present as practically all of 
the coffee available for shipment has been 
exportéd. The buying trend remained down 
during the month due to the general stagna- 
tion of business. With reference to the pro- 
posed increases in the import duties on lux- 
ury articles, which were being considered by 
the Nicaraguan Congress, it is now reported 
that this plan has been abandoned for the 
time being. In most lines of merchandise, 
stocks on hand are reported to be sufficient 
to supply the limited demand; stocks of im- 
ported foodstuffs, particularly flour, still re- 
maining comparatively high. 





+ + + 
Philipp Islantis.—Owing to a slight sta- 
bilization commodity prices, @ somewhat 











Wisconsin Offers |Raw Cotton Stocks |\Pividend Ruled 


Voluntary Work 
Insurance Plans 


Compulsory Act to Be Effec- 
tive If Sufficient Number 
Of Employes Fail to Vol- 


unteer 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
if normally self-employed and able to re- 
turn to self-employment after temporary 
employment of less than five months, and 
if he is a student and has been employed 
only during Summer vacation. 

No benefits are payable during unem- 
ployment because of a trade dispute or 
an act of God; until the employe regis- 
ters at a free employment office, if in- 


structed to do so; during failure to report 
weekly to the employer, if requested, and 
while he has other suitable employment. 

An employe will not be deprived of ben- 
efits if he refuses employment in a situ- 
ation vacant because of a trade dispute 
or if the wages, hours and conditions of- 
fered are not those prevailing for similar 
work in the locality or are such as tend 
to depress wages and working conditions. 


How Benefits Are Payable 


No waiting period is prescribed for par- 
tial unemployment benefits. Total unem- 
ployment benefits are not payable during 
the first two weeks of total unemploy- 
ment. Benefits are to be available after 
July 1, 1934, at the rate of 50 per cent of 
full-time weekly wage for fotal unemploy- 
ment, with a maximum benefit of $10 and 
a minimum of $5. 

For partial unemployment the benefit 
is the difference between the actual wage 
and the weekly benefit for total unem- 
ployment. One week’s benefits for total 
unemployment are payable for each four 
weeks of employment during the preced- 
ing year subject to a maximum limitation 
of 10 years’ benefits in any calendar year. 

The employer’s liability is limited to the 
amount in the reserve fund. In order to 
keep the fund solvent, provision is made 
to scale down the benefits if the “reserve 
per employe” drops. 

Legally Binding Contract 

The plan becomes a legally binding con- 
tract between the employer, his employes 
and the Industrial Commission which 
supervises its operations. If such volun- 
tary plans are adopted by a sufficient 
number of employers to prevent the com- 
pulsory plan from becoming effective, the 
voluntary plans must nevertheless be con- 
tinued. 

The Commission pointed out that this 
plan is not the only one that would be 
acceptable, but that it is presented be- 
cause it clearly complies with the require- 
ments of the law. A number of departures, 
some quite material, can be written into 
a benefit plan, it was stated, without ren- 
dering it unacceptable. 


Permissible. Variations 


Among the changes which will be con- 
sidered permissible are the following: In 
some cases a bookkeeping reserve may be 
set aside, instead of handling the reserve 
through a separate trust fund; provision 
may be made for contributions by em- 
ployes to. increase or extend benefits; the 
waiting period may be lengthened, pro- 
vided the amount and/or duration of ben- 
efits is increased sufficiently to compen- 
sate for this; the amount and duration 
of benefits may be changed, provided the 
schedule is on the whole as beneficial to 
the employes as would be the benefit 
schedule provided by the act; the Com- 
mission will permit any group of employ- 
ers to set up a single combined fund as 
though they constituted a single employer. 

The standard voluntary plan for guar- 
anteed employment which may be adopted 
in lieu of the unemployment benefit plan 
calls for employment or wages during at 
least 42 calendar weeks and 36 hours in 
each week. Employes who are not eligible 
for benefits under the unemployment 
compensation plan are likewise ineligible 
under this plan. 


Acceptance of Voluntary Basis 


The Commission pointed out that, in 
determining whether the 175,000 quota 
under voluntary plans has been achieved, 
all persons on the pay rolls. of 
the employers will be counted, although 
many of these employes, of course, will 
not be eligible for benefits under the plans. 

Unless employers of 175,000 persons 
adopt voluntary plans by June 1, 1933, all 
employers of 10 or more persons, except 
those in certain excepted trades such as 
farm labor, domestic service, teaching, 
railroads in interstate transportation and 
logging operations, must comply withthe 
law by July 1, 1933. 

The Commission has engaged Fred H. 
Clausen, president of the Van Brunt Man- 
ufacturing Co., Horicon, to explain the act 
to Wisconsin employers and to promote 
the adoption of voluntary plans. The 
handbook containing the standard volun- 
tary plans was approved by an advisory 
committee representing employers and 
labor organizations of the State, the Com- 
mission said. 


Two Life Companies 
Withdrawn From State 


Charleston, W. Va., July 11. 

The Ohio National Life Insurance Co. 

of Cincinnati, Ohio, and the Security Life 

& Trust Co., of Winston-Salem, N. C., 

have notified the State Auditor, Edgar C. 

Lawson, that they will withdraw from 
West Virginia as of Aug. 1. 


Springfield, Il, July 11. 

The Northern States Life Insurance 

Co. of Hammond, Ind., has withdrawn 

from Illinois as of July 1, the State In- 
surance Division has just announced. 


Illinois Insurance Division 
Lists Collections in Year 


Springfield, Ill., July 11. 
Collections by the State Insurance Di- 
vision ‘for the year ended June 30, 1932, 
totaled $6,083,970.66, according to a report 
just submitted by the financial branch of 
the Division. This was a decrease of 
$78,377.49 from the preceding year. 
Privilege tax receipts in. the year just 
ended were $5,591,566.47, while revenue 
received from the fire marshal tax was 
$99,111.49. The report explained that the 
decrease in the Division’s collections was 
reflected entirely. in taxes and not in fees. 
The decline on account of privilege tax 
was $81,277.37, and on account of the fire 
marshal tax $22,396.13, it was stated. The 
fees of the Division showed an increase 
of $25,296.01. 





better undertone is noted in Philippine busi- 
ness conditions. Textile stocks, however, con- 
tinue aaa and the movement of foodstuffs 
is slow. e past week’s abaca market was 
firm and quiet, with no change indicated in 
consuming centers. Port stocks on June 27 
totaled 108,000 bales, compared with 117,600 
bales a year previous. ports during the 
week ended June 27 amounted to 10,000 bales, 
of which 2,200 were shipped to the United 
States; 2,000 to the United Kingdom, and 3,300 
to Japan. The copra market steady, with 
arrivals improving. 
4 


|@ suit for injunction brought by the Vin- 


Fall at Two Ports 


Stores at Bremen and Havre 
Reduced in Year, Commerce 
Department Advised 


Stocks of raw cotton at Bremen, Ger- 
many, and Havre France, were consider- 
ably lower on June 30 than a year ago, ac- 
cording to reports from consular officers. 


Bremen cotton stocks at the end of June |: 


totaled 338,000 bales compared with 337,000 
bales at the end of May and 424,000 bales 
on June 30, 1931. 


Stocks of American cotton at Havre on 
June 30, 1932, amounted to. 167,000 bales 
compared with 168,000 bales at the end of 
May, and 285,000 bales on June 30, 1931. 

The weekly takings of cotton from Bre- 
men in June averaged 23,000 bales com- 
pared with 20,000 bales in May and 34,000 
bales in June, 1931. The total takings from 
Aug. 1, 1931, to June 30, 1932, amounted to 
1,560,000 bales compared with 1,552,000 
bales for the corresponding period of last 


Takings of American cotton from Havre 
in June averaged 10,000 bales weekly, 
compared with 11,500 bales in May, and 
10,000 bales in June, 1931. The total de- 
liveries from Aug. 1, 1931, to June 30, 1932, 
amounted to 475,000 bales compared with 
624,000 bales for the same period a year 
ago.—(Department of Commerce.) 


Making of Auto Body 


Shown in New Film 


All Operations Depicted in 
Motion Picture Prepared 


Applicable for 
Extending Poliey 


Court Holds Dividend Due 
Upon Next Premium Pay- 
ment Is Available Under 
Nonforfeiture Clause 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 11—Although an 
ordinary life insurance policy specifically 
Provided that annual dividends would be 
payable “upon payment of the second and 
each succeeding premium,” the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals has heid 
that a dividend at the end of a policy 
year should be applied toward the pur- 
chase of extended insurance upon failure 
of the insured to pay the next premium. 
The case was entitled Atlantic Life In- 
surance Co. v. Pharr. —~ 

On June 16, 1926, when the contract 
had been in force six full years, the com- 
pany had loaned the insured $1,740, the 
cash surrender value at the end of the 
next policy year. This sum was applied 
to the payment of the current premium, 
of a previous loan and of interest charges, 
and the balance of $111.80 was paid to 
the insured in cash. 

Dividend Held Allotted 

The premium due June 16, 1927, was 
not paid, but with the premium notice 
the insured received a statement that sur- 
plus earnings of $115.20 “will be due upon 
payment of the 1927 premium.” 

The lower court held that this dividend 
was available under the automatic non- 
forfeiture clause for the purchase of ex- 
tended term insurance, thereby continu- 
ing the policy in force at the time of the 
insured’s death on Oct. 12, 1927. The 





For Bureau of Mines 


“The Making of an All-Steel Automo- 
bile Body” is the title of a two-reel, “silent” 
educational motion picture film which is 
the latest addition to the list of films vis- 
ualizing the mineral and allied industries, 
prepared under the supervision of the 


Bureau of Mines. 

The opening scenes of the film show 
the mining or iron ore, the smelting of 
the ore in blast furances, and the conver- 
sion of the iron into steel. Views are 
given of the mining of iron ore by the use 
of gigantic power shovels from open- 
pits on the great Minnesota ranges and of 
shaft mines in which the ore is obtained 
from underground deposits. 


Metal Working Shown 


Various scenes show vividly the tapping 
of the blast furnaces, the running of the 
molten metal through troughs and the 
mixing of the molten iron. The charging 
and blowing of a Bessmer converter, where 
the undersirable carbon and silicon is re- 
moved, are shown. Next follows a suc- 
cession of scenes visualizing the pouring of 
the newly made steel into molds to form 
ingots, the rolling of the ingots into plates, 
sheets or other forms and the final fash- 
joning of the rolled product into form 
for shipping to industrial plants for fab- 
rication. 

A series of interesting views is devoted 
to the use of steel in various familiar ob- 
jects. These show a great battleship, 
steaming at full speed; the steel frame- 
work of a lofty skyscraper; a majestic 
ocean liner and a modern highspeed pas- 
senger train. 

The various steps in the construction of 
an all-steel automobile body are next 
shown. Before actual body construction is 
begun, months are spent in preparing 


the body parts and for the many special 
tools and dies needed in production. Views 
are giyen of a large drafting room, where 
men /seen working at the shaping of 
wooden patterns for metal dies. The 
wooden pattern impresses the die shape 
in molding sand, after which white-hot 
steel is poured into the sand mold to make 
the steel die finally used. 
Cutting and Assembling 


A striking series of views show the huge 
presses used in stamping the largest pieces 
of pressed steel ever producted. An en- 
tire side panel of an automobile, including 
the side of the cowl, is pressed from a 
single sheet. As these side panels travel 
down the line of gigantic presses, various 
operations are employed in cutting out 
and stamping the panels until they have 
attained the proper shape. 

Following these operations the panels 
are conveyed to assembly jigs, where, with 
the use of large spot welding machines, 
they are reinforced with steel. The mak- 
ing of steel doors is next depicted, after 
which is shown the assembling of the en- 
tire body and the use of flash and arc 
welding in the final steps of assembly. 

Copies of this film, “The Making of an 
All-Steel Automobile Body,” may be ob- 
tained for exhibition purposes by schools, 
churches, and civic and business organi- 
zations, and éthers by applying to the 
Pittsburgh Experiment Station of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. No charge is made for the use of the 
film, although the exhibitor is asked to 
pay transportation charges.—(Issued by 
Department of Commerce.) 





State Highway Patrol 
Sought in Nebraska 


Lincoln, Nebr., July 11. 

An initiative proposa! to create a State 
Public Safety Commission, composed of 
all elective officers and designed to form 
a State highway patrol, has been filed in 
the office of the Secretary of State with 
the necessary number of signatures to! 
have it placed upon the ballot at the No-| 
vember election. 


had been circulated throughout the 
State, it was explained orally, failed to! 
secure the required number of signatures. | 
One was a proposition calling for a re- 
duction in salaries of all State officers, 
while the other was for a State-owned | 
bank having branches in each county and 
financed by $1,000,000 of State capital. 


Truck Line for Express 
Is Authorized in Indiana | 


Indianapolis, Ind., July 11. | 
The Public Service Commission has re- 
versed a former order by authorizing the 
Railway Express Motor Transport, Inc., 
to Operate an express truck line between 
Indianapolis and Kokomo. The. company 
is a subsidiary of the Railway Express 
Agency, Inc. 


Compromise Water Rates 
Are Approved in Indiana 


Indianapolis, Ind., July 11. 

Compromise rates have been approved 
by the Public Service Commission in the | 
Vincennes water case, bringing to an end 


cennes Water Co. in the Federal court. 
The compromise rate structure calls for| 
an annual reduction of $15,500 instead of ! 





drawings and detailed specifications for | 


Two other initiative proposals which|* 


appellant contended, however, that the 
dividend was available only if the premium 
for the then current year was paid. 

The Court of Appeals said that “the 
last premium notice advised the insured 
that surplus earnings of $115.20 would be 
due upon payment of the 1927 premium 
and that this sum might be applied to- 
ward the payment of_such premium” and 
this “was in itself an allotment of the 
dividend.” ‘ 


Policy Forfeiture Denied 


Because the cash value was to be avail- 
able for the purchase of extended term in- 
surance and provision was made for post- 
mortem dividends upon the death of the 
insured, the court said these latter pro- 
visions must be read in connection with 
the others and “when so read, they 
strongly evidence to us an agreement that 
the insured shall annually share in sur- 
plus earnings, that the policy shall not 
be forfeited if the company has funds 
which the insured is entitled to apply to 
the payment of premiums, that in such 
event the company will make the neces- 
sary application of funds to keep the 
policy in force for another year, tf that 
is possible, but if the funds are insufficient 
for this purpose, then the company will 
continued the contract as extended term 
insurance for such term as the amount 
available will purchase.” 


Improvements Urged 
In Rating Practices 


Revision of Methods in New 
York City Recommended 


New York, N. Y., July 11, 

Containing a number of recommenda- 
tions with regard to rating practices, a 
| report of an examination of the New York 
City division of the New York Fire In- 
surance Rating Organization whose rat- 
ing activities are handled by the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange has just 
been filed by the State Insurance De- 
| partment. 

A study of the application of rating 
schedules in individual instances showed 
some rates were too high, while others ° 
were too low, the latter predominating, 
Improvement was found in the applica- 
tion of the sprinklered risk schedules al- 
though so-called office rules are some- 
times substituted for filed rules. It was 
recommended that this practice be dis- 
continued and that all rules affecting 
rates be filed. 

Cases were noted where commissions 
had been paid to persons not licensed as 
brokers. These instances are not reported 
to the Insurance Department, it was 
stated, although the companies or agents 
are required to obtain refunds of such 
commissions illegally paid. The sugges- 
tion was made that all such commission 
payments be reported to the department. 

Reinspections of “unsafe” risks were 
recommended to make certain that the 
assured is not paying a rate for hazards 
that may have been eliminated. Another 
suggested change is a revision of the 
short-rate table for one-year policies. 


British Claims Commission 


Directed to Go to London 


The Secretary of War has directed the 
Commission for “Adjustment of British 
Claims te proceed on or about July 18, 
1932, to New York, N. Y., thence to Lon- 
don, England, for temporary duty in con- 
nection with the settlement of certain 
British claims. 

The Commission is composed of the fol- 
lowing members: Lieut. Col. Joseph I. Mc- 
Mullen, J. A. G. D., chairman; Charles B. 
Rugg, Assistant Attorney General of the 
United States, member and legal adviser; 
Harvey H. Bundy, Assistant Secretary of 
State, member; Lieut. Comdr. Robert A. 
Lavender, U. S. N., member.—(Issued by 
the Department of War.) 





¢ It Covers All « 


Lite Insurance—the 
most adaptable factor in modern 
business and finance—covers prac- 
tically every phase of family protec- 
tion and personal security. 


Now, in a single contract, 
known as the JOHN HAN- 
COCK RETIREMENT 
FUND POLICY, are com- 
bined its two most important 
functions—family protection 
and old-age income. 


The arrangement is attractively 
simple. There should be room for 
it in your family budget. Send for 
our booklet describing this policy, 
entitled, “Your Family—Their Fu- 
ture and Yours.” 


ox InsURANeE Cone 
BOSTON, MassacHUsETTS 


Address Joun Hancock Inquiny Bungay 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


u. 5. dD. 





$19,800 as originally ordered by the Com-| 
mission. 4 





~ Gains High Rank 


In Aerial Offenses 


Violations of Air Commerce 


‘ 
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Stunt Flying Leads Artificial Aid to Farm Prices 


} 


Regulations for Quarter 


| In Ocean Travel 


Position of Importance Is 
Credited to Its Proximity 
To Routes Followed by 
Trans-Atlantic Liners 


Cherbourg, France, has attained a posi- 
tion of importance as a port of cail for 
trans-Atlantic liners because of its 40- 
mile proximity to the routes followed by 
segues plying between North and South 
America and European ports via Plymouth 
or Cobh, according to information from 
Vice Consul Tyler Thompson, Cherbourg, 
just made available by the Department of 
Ccmmerce, 

Additional information made available 
follows: 

Cherbourg has attained a position of im- 
portance as a port of call for trans-At- 


imity to the routes followed by vessles 
plving between North and South Ameri- 
can ports and Southamptcn or between 
North and South American ports 
North European ports via Plymouth 
or Cobh. The admirably sheltered 
roadstead permits the transfer of pas- 


and | 


Are Summarized 


The Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce dealt. with 268 viola- 
tions of the Air Commerce Regulations 
during the second quarter of 1932, accord- 
ing to an announcement July 11 by Gil- 
jw G. Budwig, Director of Air Regula- 
tion. 

“During this quarter, the Aeronautics 
Branch collected civil penalties in the 
amount of $1,025, of which $150 applied 
to penalties assessed during this period, 
the remaining $875 applying to penalties 
previously assessed,” Mr. Budwig said. 
“Civil penalties were assessed against 44 
persons during the second quarter of the 


23 revocations and 15 denials of licenses 
were imposed for violations. In 49 cases, 
evidence was produced which justified 
dismissal of the charges. 

“Violations of the provision of the Air 


batics led the list of specific offenses. 


é | There were 45 violations of the acrobatic 
lantic liners because of its 40-mile prox- | 


clause. Other specific violations during 
the first quarter of 1932 were: Low flying, 


149. Of the total number of violations, 
30 are still pending.”—(Department of 





sengers and baggage from liners to tenders 
ard vice versa in any weather and at. any | 
tide. In 1931 there entered and cleared | 
at the port 746 trans-Atlantic liners, rep- | 
resenting 10,725,000 net tons, with 115,000 
pessengers, and 513,000 sacks of mail. 
Rank With Other Ports | 
Cherbourg ranks first among the ports 
of Europe in number of trans-Atlantic 
passengers embarked and disembarked; it 
ranks second only to Marseille among | 
Fronch ports in tonnage of vessels en- | 
tered and cleared, and it ranks twentieth 
in cargo traffic, with only 294,000 tons dur- | 
in> 1931. | 
Competition between ports for trans- 
Atlantic traffic, inadequate present facili- | 
tie’. and t.e advantages of having, vessels | 
dec: where the main factors at Cherbourg 
lec“ing tu plans for development of the 
pe~.. It is planned to construct a trans- 


rte 


Commerce.) 


Costs of Retailers 


Of Coal Compared 


Two-thirds of Expenses of 


' .Group Shown to Be for 


Delivery and Salaries 


[Continued from Page 1.} 


year. Also 31 reprimands, 106 suspensions, | 


Commerce Regulations pertaining to acro- | 


33; unlicensed pilot flying licensed plane, | 


33; flying at night without position lights, | 


6; flying without identification numbers, | 
|2. The miscellaneous offenses numbered 


Steps Taken by Other Countries Should Be 


Studied, Says Federal Specialist 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the Netherlands, though they were on an 
import basis, did not even resort to the 
time-honored device of tariffs as a means 
of bolstering home prices. Others, such 
as Argentina and Canada, were so pre- 
dominantly on an export basis for farm 
products that tariffs and other import 
restrictions would in any case have been 
largely ineffective; and for the most part 
such, aid as was given to agriculture was 
not of an artificial price-supporting char- 
acter. 

Since the onset of the world economic 
crisis in 1929 (of which the agricultural 
phase has been so prominent), however, 
the number of such countries has dimin- 
ished until now there is scarcely one 
| which does not engage in some measure of 
direct or indirect activity for the support 
of prices of home-grown ‘products. 
some countries the price-bolstering meas- 
ures adopted have; to be sure, been much 
;}more drastic than in others. 

In such countries as Denmark, Nether- 
| lands, Irish Free State, the United King- 





|dom, Argentina and Canada such meas- 
ures are still, or were until quite recently, 
}either nonexistent or comparatively 
limited in extent. And in some instances, 
as in the case of the Canadian and Aus- 
tralian wheat bonuses of 1931-32, meas- 
| ares now employed are presumably only 
| temporary expedients, limited to a single 
| year. Nevertheless the tendency toward 
a@ more or less general application of agri- 
|cultural price maintenance measures 
| throughout the world during the last dec- 
ade has been on the whole unmistakable 
and, since 1929, very marked. Measures 
| previously in force have been supple- 
|mented in various ways in order to in- 
| crease their effectiveness; devices which 
| had been employed in earlier times have 
| been revived; and new devices—or old 
ones recast to meet new conditions—have 
| come into the picture. . 


Gold Production |Machinery Demand|§ales for Autos 


_ Found Growing Among Nations | [y Alaska Shows 


In| 


Slight Decrease 


Is Being Revived; Salmon 
Run This Year Is Found 
Unusually Heavy 


variety of forms of which the central ob- 
jective is to “lift” the exportable surplus 
from the domestic market and sell it 
abroad for whatever it will bring, whilst 
pay of — a agp of eh cron 
in the domestic market on a protec 
price level. With respect to these latter,| Alaskan gold production dropped off 
the broad principle involved is similar io| slightly in the first half of the year, but 
that contained in the various measures | beach mining at Nome is being revived and 
(the equalization fee, the export deben+| miners are making $4 or $5 a day with 
ture scheme, etc.) that have been under | hand rockers, according to a Department 
consideration in the United States for pre- | of Commerce statement just issued. 
venting the exportable surplus of a com-. The salmon run is heavy and canneries 
modity from depressing the domestic price | nave increased their pack over last year. 
to the level of world prices. The statement follows in full text: 


Alaskan gold production in the first six 
months of this year amounted to $2,635,- 
131, a slight a gg ae eee for 

| .|the same period 0; , according to a 
Bes ssi ee ae bard od go ge aoe radiogram received in the Commerce De- 
partment from the Juneau Chamber of 

ubian countries, the Union of South|Commerce. Beach mining at.Nome, which 
| Africa, ant southern Rhodesia; and again | produced several million dollars worth of 


Production Bounties 
And Premium Plans 


Beach Mining at Nome Now 


delivery expenses together with executive | a eh 
Restrictions Placed 


and office salaries account for about 70.5 | 
per cent of total operating expense in the On Imported Products 


| (in a rather different form) in connec- 


tion with butter under the so-called Pat- 
erson plan in Australia and under the 
Dairy Industry Control Act in South 
Africa. Coming also in this category of 
measures tending to stimulate exports are 
tariff bargaining measures designed to se- 
cure more favorable foreign outlets for 
| agricultural products, and many other ac- 
| tivities having the same object or result. 
| A third group of measures consists of 
| production bounties and premiums, and 
|other aids granted directly to the pro- 
;ducer. Such measures can not, of course, 
be entirely disassociated in their ultimate 
|effects from import and export regula- 
tion. If applied to a commodity of which 
a country produces less than it consumes, 
a production bounty, like a tariff, will 
tend to stimulate domestic production and 
to diminish imports of that commodity. 
And if applied to a commodity of which 
& couitry produces an exportable surplus, 
@ production bounty, like an export 
bounty, will tend to stimulate exports 
of it. Nevertheless production bounties 





ntic passenger station second to none, 


to :onstrict deep-water quays for liners, 
te induce some steamship line or lines to 
acopt Cherbourg as a European home port, 
to reduce the time required for the rail- 
road trip from Cherbourg to Paris, and to 
have vthe present governmental restric- 


| smaller-firm group as compared with 63.0 

per cent in the larger-firm group. 

| Firms Selling for Medium Price Made 

| Best Profit Showing.—By grouping the 15 
cooperating firms according to average net 
selling price per ton, it was found that the 

| group of five firms with average net selling 


tions on the landing of commercial and | Prices of $5 to $5.74 per ton was the most 


private a‘rplanes at Cherbourg liberalized. 
Harbor Improvements 


The haibor of Cherbourg comprises an 
erea rf 15,000,000 square meters (3,707 
ac es), lying between the point of Quer-| 
qu-ville and the Isle Pelee, which are ap- 
pi. imately 7 kilometers (4 1-3 miles) dis- 
ta: from 2ach other. The harbor is pro- | 
tec ed on the west by the Querqueville | 
br akwate:, ix. the center by a breakwater | 
4 i:ilometcrs in length, and on the east 
by ‘he Tourlaville breakwater. The chan- | 
ne. between the east and center breakwa- | 
te ~ is 1,000 meters (3,280 feet) wide with | 
a «cpch of 12 meters (39 feet) at extreme | 
lo .. tide; the channel between the east 
ar center breakwaters is 700 meters (2,- 
29° feet) wide with a depth of 8 meters 
«2. feet) at extreme low tide. 
ve harbor is divided into an inner and 
", or principal, roadstead by the Homet 
F’amands breakwaters which are sep- 
ed by a channel 500 meters (1,640 
wide connecting the two roadsteads. 
Tre Flamands breakwater, constructed | 
Gu"ing 1924-1927, will serve as protection 
for the picrs of the new trans-Atlantic 
passenger station. The depth for the 
treater part of the outer roadstead varies 
from 13 to 14 meters (43 to 46 feet) at 
extreme low tide. 


Location of New Piers * 


It is in the inner roadstead that the 
new station and piers are being con- 
structed. When dredging operations in 
the intr roadstead have been completed, 
a zone 800 meters (2,625 feet) in diameter 
will be available for the maneuvering of 
trans-Atlantic steamships. It is expected 
that by January, 1933, the maneuvering | 
zone will Le dredged to a depth of 9 meters 
(29 feet) at extreme low tide. 

The berthing space for trans-Atlantic 
steamships, which is now under construc- 
tion, will be 620 meters (2,034 feet) long 
and 242 meters (794 feet) wide. The 
quays on its east and west sides will be 

. used by trans-Atlantic steamships; the 
242-meter quay on the southern side will 
be used for tenders, tugs. excursion boats 
or’ steamships of which the length is less 
than 240 meters (787 feet). 

The northern half of this berthing space 
will be dredged to a depth of 13 meters 
(43 feet) below extreme low water, and 
the southern part to a depth of 12 meters 
(39 feet), with the exception of the imme- 
diate vicinity of the south quay where 
the depth will be from 10.50 to 11 meters 
(34 to 36 feet). 


Other Improvements Planned 
The wall of Quay No. 1 (west quay) has 


ou 
ar 

de 
fe- 


| 


successful group from a profit standpoint, 


| Showing an average net profit (before pay- 
| ment of Federal taxes) of 9.1 cents per ton. 
| The eight firms with average net selling 


prices of $4.25 to $5.74 per ton showed an 
average net profit of 6.4 cents per ton, 
while the seven firms with average net 
selling prices of $5.75 to $6.90 per ton 
showed an average net loss of 12.8 cents 
per ton. 

For the 10 cooperating firms which han- 
dled coal only, average net sales were 
about 2.87 times as large as average total 
assets. Average accounts receivable were 
high in relation to average net sales and 
in relation to average total assets. An 
average of 43.95 per cent of average to- 


tal operating assets were tied up in ac-| 


counts receivable. Average accounts re- 
ceivable also represented 15.34 per cent 
of average net sales in 1929. 

The average customer’s account appar- 
ently remained uncollected for approxi- 
mately 37 days. The average of recog- 
nized had debts which were charged to 
expense amounted to .72 of 1 per cent of 
average net sales. The foregoing data 


together with the fact that several of the} 


cooperating firms admitted having a num- 
ber of accounts of more than six months’ 
standing indicate that some firms were 
lax in the extension of credit and over- 
confident of their ability to collect out- 
standing accounts, the report states. 

The report points out that perhaps all 
except the smallest retailers of coal would 
benefit from keeping records of: 1. Tons 
of coal purchased and sold; 2. Mileage 
of delivery trucks; 3. Time spent by yard 
men in doing various.types of work; 4. 
Tons purchased and sold and direct op- 
erating expense by types of coal handled. 


neuvering zone, and the creation of re- 
claimed land for possible use as an air- 


plane landing field in connection with the | 


arrival and departure of trans-Atlantic 
steamships. 
New Passenger Station 

The construction of the new trans- 
Atlantic passenger station is nearing com- 
pletion. The principal building is 280 
meters (919 feet) long and 42 meters (138 
feet) wide. Above it are towers contain- 
ing water reservoirs and a campanile that 
rises 67 meters (220 feet) above the pier. 


|On the second floor of this building are | 


the waiting rooms, rooms for customs 
formalities, and offices of the steamship 
companies. 

The rooms are so arranged that two 
steamships may dock at the same time 
without confusion. The ground floor of 


| taken up and elaborated during the past | 


been completed, and the construction of this building is occupied by a network of 
Pier No. 2 started. Three to four years| five railway tracks, to be used as a yard 


will be required for completion of Pier | for rolling stock or for the special boat | 


No. 2 and for dredging the maneuvering | trains. 

zone and the berthing space. The dredged The passengers will have access to the 
material is being used for the foundation | steamships by means of nine metal gang- 
of a new sand beach, for building piers, | ways. 
and for reclaiming land from the sea.|into three sections—one for 
This reclaimed land, to form an area of | passengers, one for 
70 hectares. 
storage warehouses, etc. for carrying hand luggage. 

The future plans for the port, which The equipment of the station will in- 
aer not included in the present construc- | clude seven electrically powered cranes, all 
tion program, include two additional | moving on rails. Orders have been placed 
berthing spaces 600 meters (1,968 feet) | for 40 eletcrically porpelled baggage vans 
long by 170 meters (558 feet) wide, two and 10 tenders or vans without motors. 


embarking 


Each of the gangways is divided | 


those disembarking, | 
(173 acres), will be used for|and a mechanically driven endless belt | 


additional piers, an extension of the ma- 


Six elevators are to be installed. 


Exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 


Legal Investment for Savings Banks and Trust 
Funds in New York State 


Yonkers, 


New York 


6s due 1936-46—Yield 5.50-5.25% 


Elizabeth, 


New Jersey 


6s due 1948-72—Yield 5.60% 


State of Tennessee 


6s due 1946-4 


7—Yield 5.75% 


Eligible, in our opinion, as security 
for Postal Savings Deposits 


Chase Harris Forbes 
Corporation 
60 Cedar Street, New York 


American Security Bui 


Iding, Washington, D. C. 


| The result is that the world’s agricul- 
|ture is operating under the impact of a 
| greater variety and a more widespread | 
}application of artificial price-supporting 
|measures than ever before in modern 
times. It will suffice at this point merely 


to indicate the leading categories in which 
these fall. | 


In one group are the various restrictions 


|and premiums possess the distinguishing 


| feature that they are directly and imme- 


diately associated with production as such. 

Examples of such aids incude the Aus- 
tralian production bounties (over a period 
of years) on raw cotton and flax; the Aus- 


|gold in the gold rush of 1898, is being 
revived, and although no big pay has been 
reported, miners are said to be making 
from $4 to $5 a day with hand rockers. 


Large Salmon Pack 


Other items of Alaska commerce, de- 
spite curtailec production and low prices, 
amounted in June to $1,091,202 in value 
of shipments to the United States. Ac- 
}cording to representatives of the United 
| States Bureau of Fisheries in Alaska, 
there is an unusually large run of salmon 
in all districts, and the few canneries op- 
erating have increased their pack over/ the 
same period in previous years. It is esti- 
mated that the total pack for the season 
to July 1 amounted to 824,725 cases with 
the pack from Cook Inlet and the Kodiak 
districts not included in the report. 

Henry O’Malley, Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Fisheries who is in Alaska, is 
quoted in the radiogram as saying that 
the salmon run in the Chignik River is 
the largest in history, with 2,400,000 fish 
aiready counted over the Bureau’s weir. 

The salmon pack so far this season by 
districts follows: 


Southeast Alaska, including the Yakutat 
district, 71,991 cases; Cordova and Resur- 
|rection bay district, 85,627 cases; Chignik 
and Alaska Peninsula, 267,976 cases, and 
Bristol Bay district, 399,131 cases. The 


j tralian and Canadian bonuses to wheat. Bristol Bay pack is said to be 90 per cent 
| growers for the single year 1931-32; grain | reds. 


production premiums in Austria; Belgian 
supsidies for cultivation of new land 





imposed on imports. These include not 
only tariffs but a variety of more direct! 
forms of restriction sucr as Government 
licensing systems; import quotas and con- 
tingents; importing monopolies; milling! 
,and mixing regulations, requiring the use 
of stipulated proportions of home-grown 
produce; seasonal embargoes or prohibi- | 
tions; and sanitary restrictions and pro-| 
hibitions of which the effect, if not the} 
intent, is to raise the prices of similar | 
products grown in the home country. | 

Almost every country imposes tariff! 
duties, most of them high duties, on ag-| 
ricultural products; and in most coun-| 
tries such duties have been rapidly mount- | 
ing. But it is the rapidity with which) 
more direct forms of restriction have been | 
few years that constitutes the most strik-| 
ing feature on the side of import restric-| 
tions. In about a dozen countries, mainly | 
European, there are milling quotas on| 
wheat (and in some instances on rye) | 
which reserve stipulated percentages of 
home-market requirements for the home- 
grown products; and the same principle is 
| being increasingly applied in connection 
with other products. 

In a large and increasing number of 
countries import quota systems, limiting 
imports by some absolute standard, and 
import licensing systems are in force, the 
international financial crisis since the! 
Summer of 1931 having given new impetus 
to the adoption of such devices. Seasonal 
prohibitions on imports (especially of 
fresh fruits and vegetables) have likewise 
become increasingly prevalent as have 
sanitary restrictions and prohibitions. 


Measures Designed 
To Regulate Exports 


A second group of price-supporting 
measures consist$ of aids to branches of 
agriculture which are on an export basis, 
aids in the form of measures designed di- 
|rectly or indirectly to regulate exports. | 
| This regulation may operate in either of 
two directions. It may take the form of 
artificial restriction of exports. Or it may 

| take the form of artificial stimulation of 
| exports. 
An example of the former is the inter- 
| Rational Sugar agreement (the so-called 
|Chadbourne plan) limiting exports froin 
| the leading sugar exporting countries for | 
| the purpose of raising the entire level of 
world prices of sugar. In the same cate-| 
gory, but applying to a single country, are 
|the Egyptian government’s restriction of 
cotton acreage (indirectly restricting ex- 
ports); the “retention system” employed 
in Greece in connection with currants; 
|and coffee valorization and defense meas- 
ures in Brazil. 

More widely prevalent, however, are the 
measures tending to stimulate rather than 
to restrict exports. These include export 
bounties and premiums in one form or 
j}another. They include the so-called “im- 
| port certificate” system employed in Ger- 
many and one or two other countries, 
| Which is in reality a type of export bounty 
and more or less akin to the “export de- 
| benture” system proposed in the United 
| States. 
| They include regulatory schemes in a 
Fs : 
| 


| produces some.) 
| tempts to bolster coffee prices by means 
of valorization and other “defense” meas- | 


| areas; a French production premium 0M | jnqustries in Alaska. 


flax; a direct subsidy by Netherlands to 
its sugar beet industry; Spanish produc- 
tion premiums on certain grades of to- 
bacco; price-fixing and direct subsidy 
measures in Switzerland with respect to 
wheat; and the British production bounty 
to the sugar beet industry. This, however, 
is only an illustrative, and by no means an 
inclusive list. Production bounties and 
‘premiums are often so clearly associated 
with trade control and other measures 
for aiding producers that it is difficult to 
draw the line between them. In their ef- 
forts to bolster prices of home-grown prod- 
ucts governments are apt to rely, not upon 
a single device, but upon a varied and 
complex machinery of control of the fac- 
tors affecting price. 


Importance of Federal 
Measures Is Explained 

For American agriculture the rapid 
growth of governmental intervention in 
support of prices of agricultural products 
has a dual significance. It is significant, 
first of all, by way of example, in. con- 
nection with the efforts and the proposals 
in our own country to secure better prices 
for farm products through the interven- 
tion of the Federal Government. From 
this angle any measure affegting an ag- 
ricultural product may be significant even 


compete with any grown in the United 
States. 

For example, no coffee is produced in 
continental United States (Puerto Rico 
And yet Brazil’s at- 


ures may well be quite as instructive by 


| way of illustration and suggestion as if 


the commodity involved were competing 
with something which we produce. Even 
nonagricultural \price-supporting schemes 
may be of suggestive value. 
the experience in other countries suggests 
action to be emulated or to be avoided 
in the United States, it is equally impor- 
tant that it should be examined. 

More significant for American agricul- 


; ture, however, is the immediate and adverse 


influence of many of these foreign meas- 
ures upon prices of American farm prod- 
ucts. In so far as they are applied to 
products competing with those grown on 
American farms, and in so far as they are 
effective, all such measures tend to reduce 
foreign outlets for products of which we 
| have a surplus for export and to intensify 
| the competition of foreign agriculture with 
that of the United States. In short, they 


| have both a demand (or marketing) aspect | 


and a supply (or production) aspect. 


Erection of Barriers 


To American Products 


To consider, first, the marketing aspect. 
|Our agricultural export trade has been 
| confronted by high and rapidly mounting 
import barriers in recent years. Tariffs, 
milling quota, mixing regulations, import 
|quotas, import licenses, import prohibi- 
tions, and import monopolies; these and 
| other devices have been employed to check 


Whether | 


Wet weather and low’ temperatures 
which prevailed in June retarded other 
Tourist business, so 
far this Summer, has been under a year 
ago, and the labor supply is greater than 
| the labor demand. 


the inflow of agricultural products into 
foreign markets. By raising the cost of 
the imported product or keeping it out 
entirely, such restrictions tend to raise the 
prices which consumers in the importing 
| country must pay for such imports as are 
enabled to enter over the tariff and for 
like or simlar products of domestic origin. 


consumed tends to be derived from domes- 
tic sources than previously; but less is 
consumed. Where domestic production 
does not respond. readily to increases in 
price, and where the demand is elastic 
enough so that substitution of other 
cheaper products readily takes place, there 
is a tendency for imports to fall off with- 
out, anything like a corresponding increase 
in domestic production, other products (or 
perhaps nothing at all) being substituted 
| for the former imports. Of the production 
|side of the matter more will be said in a 
| moment. 

What is here stressed is the tendency 
toward a definite and marked falling off 





|in the total domestic consumption of the | 


| product in question. The readiness with 
| which consumers in many European coun- 


tries shift to cheaper flours such as rye) 
though the product is one which does not and potato flour, corn meal, etc., when | 


| prices of wheat flour rise unduly, suffices | 
| to illustrate the point. 


Few Restrictions on 


| Noncompetitive Items 


Restrictions on imports have been) 
| tightened during the last few years pri-| 
| marily for the purpose of protecting home| 
agriculture. Other objects have also 
| played a part, such as the desire to in- 
crease national revenues, to reduce or 
eliminate an u ifavorable balance of trade 
and to maintain financial solvency or 
currency exchange value; and it is to be 
noted that these latter factors have be- 
come particularly prominent since the 
world financial crisis set in during the 
Summer of 1931. 

But in general the chief motivation has 
been protectionism. Hence such noncom- 
petitive products as coffee, tea, rubber, 
raw silk, and for the United States the 
most important of all agricultural exports, 


In these circumstances more of what is| 


Continues in Britain 


Rehabilitation of British Plants 
’ Expected to Furnish Market 
For American Products 


A continued demand for high-produc- 
tion machinery in Great Britain is pre- 
dicted in a report from Commercial At- 
tache William L. Cooper, London. He 
points out that during the next few years 
British industrial plants will have to be 
rehabilitated, and that because of the 
improved design and efficiency of Ameri- 
can machines, a considerable part of this 
demand will be satisfied by manufacturers 
in the United States. 

Great Britain has been the best over- 
seas market for American machinery for 
many years. The machinery from the 
United States has not sold on a price 
basis for it is, in many cases, more ex- 
pensive than British or continental prod- 
ucts. But it has sold on the basis of im- 
proved design and efficiency. 

The present duty on industrial ma- 
chinery is 20 per cent, ad valorem, but 
this will not prevent the importation of 
American equipment, Mr, Cooper states, 
: Am appeal has been made to the British 
Tariff Committee by British purchasers 
to allow the free importation of special 

urpose machinery of a type not found 
n Great Britain, most of which comes| 
from the United States. 

American office appliances occupy a 
prominent place in British trade circles. 
American made typewriters and adding 
machines, although more expensive than 
others on the market, practically monop- 
olize the better-class trade. In brief, 
states Mr. Cooper, American adding ma- 
chines, typewriters, bookkeeping equip- 
ment, letter openers, check endorsers and 
| electric time stamps should continue to 
| sell well if the prices are not entirely out 
of line with those of local and continental 
manufacturers.—(Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 


Economies Depicted 
In Routing Salesmen 


Government Studies Lead to 


Sales Methods 


| A method for the routing and schedul- 
ing of salesmen, which would materially 
aid concerns in the industrial marketing 
field, is presented in a study by the De- 
partment of Comerce, according to a state- 
ment July 11. The study was undertaken 
in response to-numerous requests from in- 
dustrial distributors for information which 
would help them reduce marketimg costs. 
_The statement follows in full text: 

A method employed to reduce distribu- 
tion expenses and to obtain a more com- 
plete and profitable sales coverage in the 
industrial marketing field is presented in 
a study made public today by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce under the title “A Basis 
for Supervision of Industrial Sales Per- 
sonnel.” 

Desire for Economies 

This study was undertaken by the De- 
partment in response to numerous re- 
quests from industrial distributors for in- 
formation to assist them in reducing their 
marketing costs and it presents a detailed 
description of how one organization han- 
dled the routing and scheduling of its 
salesmen. To other concerns confronted 
with similar circumstances and conditions 
this report establishes definite principles. 
which if properly used, should materially 
assist them in reducing their distribu- 
; tion expenses. J 
| ‘The firm whose methods gre outlined in 
|the report is engaged in the manufactur- 
|ing of equipment, practically all of their 
|products are of a technical engineering 
nature. Thus nearly all the sales nego- 
tiations require home-office quotations or 
considerations based upon some field and 
some staff scrutiny and recommendations. 
To illustrate the coverage system used, 





mental program in one territory, a series 
of maps, charts, forms and other figures 
are presented, together with a detailed 
| description of each point. 

Simplified Presentation 


densed and simplified presentation of sta- 
| tistics and maps disclosing significant fea- 
tures regarding that portion of the indus- 
| trial market accounted for by manufac- 
| turing establishments. t 
|publication fs “A Basis for Establishing 
| Industrial Sales Territories,’ and it may 
be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., or any of the district 


mestic Commerce iocated in principal 
cities. The price is 10 cents per copy. 

The publication “A Basis for Supervi- 
sion of Industrial Sales Personnel” may 


|also be purchased as indicated above at 





namely, raw cotton, have been left com-| 
paratively free from import restriction. | 
International trade in such products has, | 
indeed, suffered from reduced buying) 
power in importing countries and from) 
international financial instability and the) 
defensive measures growing out of this) 
instability; but the trade in these prod- 
ucts has been largely outside the range! 
of protective import barriers. | 


Not so, however, with respect to com- 
petitive products such as cereals, meat and 
dairy products, fruits, vegetables, etc. In 
such products international trade has ex-}| 
perienced the stifling effects not only of | 
reduced buying power and financial in- 
stability, but also of high import barriers 
maintained for the explicit purpose of) 
protecting domestic farming interests. 





Postal Receipts for June Show Decrease 


At All But One of 50 Industrial Offices 


the 1931 month of 2.74 per cent. 


Department's tabulation follows: 


June, 1932 
$139,747.48 
103,893.51 
140,103.54 
65,834.02 
89,046.91 
86,132.09 
57,320.92 
126,793.63 
86,418.25 
73,618.49 
58,945.91 
56,924.22 
42,676.50 
54,478.58 
59,631.64 
49,158.08 


June, 1 
Springfield, Ohio 
Oklahoma City, 
Albany, N. Y. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa. ........ 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Oakland, Calif. 

Ala. 


Okla. 


Birmingham, 
Topeka, Kans. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Tampa, Fila. .. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Duluth, Minn. 

Little Rock, Ark. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Portland, Me. 

St. Joseph, Mo. . 
Springfield, Ill. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Wilmington, 

Madison, Wis. 

South Bend, ee 
Charlotte, N. C. ... 
Savannah, Ga. 

Cedar Rapids. 


113,96 


55,33: 


61,07 
86,82: 
65,46 
40,72 
64,42 
70,56 
58,14 


55,81 


57,61 





27,601.00 
38,370.28 


1931, the Post Office Department announced July 11. 
amount was $2,959,917, a decrease’ of $505,133. 


$197,147.66 
125,193.49 
165,890.64 
80,968.75 
105,913.54 
103,226.17 
72,044.80 
150,856.62 


81,208.30 
76,757.33 
64,146.63 
52,139.84 
65,582.54 
72,539.76 


60,509.53 


71,£69.43 


32,197.65 
43,478.84 


931 Pct. 
*29.12 


*17.01 


Increase 

*$57,400.18 
*21,299.98 
*25,787.10 
*15,134.73 
*16,866.63 
*17,094.08 
*14,723.88 
*24,062.99 
*27,549.05 
*7,589.81 
*17,811.42 
*7,222.41 
*9,463.34 
*11,103.96 
*12,998.12 
*6,226.64 
*14,543,88 
*15,193.44 
*13,723.51 
*7,676.49 
*7,425.43 
*8,077.36 
*12,341,52 
1,595.14 
*17,762,70 
*1,196.08 
*6,864,30 
*4,597.55 
*5,108.56 


Schenectady, 
Lynn, Mass. . 
Shreveport, La. 
Columbia, 8. C. . 
Fargo, N. Dak. 
Sioux Falls, 
Waterbury, 
Pueblo, Colo, 
Manchester, 
Lexington, 
Phoenix, 

Butte, Mont. 
Jackson, 
Boise, Idaho 
Burlington, % 
Cumberland, Md. 
Reno, Nev. 
Albuquerque, 
Cheyenne, Wyo, 


N. -Y. 


7.30 


4.72 


3.70 
2.69 
6.18 
1.62 
1.36 
7.39 
4.13 
Daily average 
2.06 March, 
7.52 


“Decrease, 


Charleston, W. Va. ... 
Chattanooga, Tenn. .. 


Miss. ....0. : 


1932, over March, 
*17.46; May, 1932, over May, 1931, *17.54. 


‘POSTAL receipts at the 50 industrial offices for June fell 17 per cent below the figure for the corresponding month of 

Total receipts for the month were $2.451,784. For June, 1931, the 
Wilmington, Del., was the only office to show an increase, with a gain over 
Abnormal decreases were recorded at Springfield, Ohio, where the drop was 29 per cent; 
Birmingham, Ala., 24 per cent; Peoria, Ill., 23 per cent; Waterbury, Conn., 31 per cent, and Bouse, Idaho, 27 per cent. 


The 


June, 1932 
38,496.27 
56,021.64 
33,524.37 
28,117.21 
28,324.70 
22,700.59 
30,965.61 
23,150.54 
29,770.42 
18,076.47 
20,495.03 
20,303.13 
30,662.39 
16,130.26 
26,690.79 
15,830.00 
17,034.66 

9,804.57 


Pct. 
*11.69 
* 61 
*19.51 
*15.62 


June 1931 Increase 
45,592. 


*13,852.21 
*2,201.67 
*2,677.39 
*7,068.84 
*6,230.28 
*2,282.76 
*3,516.85 
*6,025.00 
*2,646.51 
*2,712.48 
*3,025.07 
*1,701.93 
*1,931,90 


*$505,132.97 


609. *10.24 
10,343.68 *18.67 
$2,451,783.88  $2,956,916.85 *17,08 


$94,299.00 $113,727.00  *$19,428.00 %17.08 
1931, *9.11; April, 1932, over April, 1931, 


the price of 10 cents per copy. 


Operation of New Rates 
On Soft Coal Deferred 


By an order entered July 9 in I. and S. 


Docket ‘No. 378, the Interstate Commerce | 


Commission has suspended from July 11, 
1932, until Feb. 11, 1933, the operation of 
certain schedules proposing a general re- 
adjustment of rates on bituminous coal, 


which would result in numerous increases 
and reductions. 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Applications made public July 11 by the 
Federal Radio Commission follow: 


Applications other than broadcasting: 

Harvard Seismograph Station, portables 
No. 3 and No. 4, new construction permits for 
1,602, 1,628, 1,652, 1,676, 1,700 kc., 10 w. 
physical service. 

City of Saginaw, Saginaw, Mich., license 
covering construction permit for 2,442 kc., 
|50 w. Emergency police service. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co., Ocean 
Gate, N. J., license for 19,380 ke., 20 kw. Point- 
to-point telegraph and telephone service, 


Decisions in Rate Cases 


Are Announced by I. C. C,. 


The Interstate Coinmerce Commission 
/on July 11 made public“tecisions in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 


Pipe: No. 24569.—Concrete Pipe & Prod- 
ucts Company, Inc., v. Atldntic Coast Line 
Railroad. Rates on concrete cewer pipe, 
culvert pipe, and conduit, in carloads, from 
Richmond, Va., to Washington, D. C., and 
points in Maryland, Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, and West Virginia found unreason- 
unduly prejudicial. Reason- 
rates prescribed and repara- 


able, but not 
able basis of 
tion awarded. 
Baskets: No, 23481.—Edgerton Manufactur- 
ing Company v. Alton & Eastern Railroad. 
1. Rates on 
shipping baskets or hampers, in straight 
carloads and in mixed carloads with crate 
material, from Plymouth and Paoli, Ind., 
to destinations in Illinois and to St. Louis 
and Louisiana, Mo., found not unduly. prej- 
udicial. 
2. Defendants’ failure to establish rates 
on same from and to certain points, under 
le 77 of Tariff Circulars 18-A and 20, 
found unreasonable, and reparation awarded. 
| Rates assailed found not otherwise un- 
reasonable, 





Seen With New 
Roads in Arabia 


Two Highways Under Con- 
struction and Another 
Proposed Said to Open 
Market Possibilities _ 


A market for several hundred automo- 
Siles should open up with the completion 


are already under construction, according 
to # Department of Commerce statement 
July 9. 

A proposed road across the peninsula 
would be the means of transporting thou- 
sands of Moslem pilgrims who now go to 
Mecca and Medina by sea, it was pointed 
out. The two roads under constructiof 
are in the Yemen, which now has oniy 
10 autos, but offers a potential market 
for hundreds. 
in full text: 

New Market Seen 

The completion of three important, high- 
ways now under construction or projected 
in various parts of the Near East is ex- 
pected to oper? up new markets for a con- 
siderable number of automobiles, accord- 
ing to advices to the Automotive Divi- 
ion, Department of Commerce, from Au- 
tomotive Trade Commissioner R. F. Ches- 
brough, Cairo. 

The roads actually under construction 
}are located in the Yemen. The first of 
these—a 200-mile highway between Ho- 
deida, a port on the Réd Sea, and Sanaa, 





Development of Efficient | 


which is the result of a two-year experi- | 


Recently the Department released a con- | 


The title of the, 


offices of the Bureau of Foreign and Do-| 


in carloads, between points in the ‘South, | 


Geo- | 


wooden fruit and vegetable | 


the capital of the Yemen—is nearing com- 
|pletion and should be open ‘for motor 
| traffic within the next five or six months. 

The Government of the Yemen also has 
several hundred men employed in the 
construction of a second highway from 
Hodeida to Sanaa which extends to the 
south of and circles around the mountain 
range thus opening, up a section of the 
country about 100 files to the south of 
the northern route. . 


Roads to Be Opened 


| If work is regularly kept up, it is ex- 
| pected that both of these roads will be 
completed within a year. When they are 
opened up for traffic they will be suitable 
for motor vehicles and, as a result, there 
should be a demand for passenger cars of 
short wheelbase and for trucks up to 1% 
tons capactiy with bodies so constructed 
freight and passenger transport. At pres- 
the Yemen, but on the completion of these 
two roads it is believed that a market for 
several hundred vehicles of the above 
mentioned types should be created within 
the first year or two. The only present 
means of communications over the routes 
| to be followed by these two highways is by 
pack animals which take five or six days 
to complete the trip. Motor vehicles will 
| probably be able to negotiate the distance 
| in from eight to 10 hours. 

The third project, now only under con- 
sideration, is a contemplater 900-mile high- 
way from Jedda on the Red Sea to Ojair 
on the Persian Gulf which may be made 
available for motor traffic. 


Route Is Suggested 

An American engineer employed by the 
Government of the Kingdom of the 
Hedjaz to advise on road construction and 
development in that country recently ter- 
minated an extensive exploration trip 
across the Arabian peninsula by motor 
car and reported a feasible route. He is 
said to be the second living Occidental to 
have made this trip across Arabia from 
coast to coast. This engineer reports that 
from Jedda to Hofuf six wheel motor 
trucks or trucks of the dual wheel type 
with a third tire consisting of a solid 
rubber trianglar cross section to keep 
stones form wedging between the tires 
could be used; he also advises that the 
only feasible method of transport from 
Hofuf to Ojair would be the crawler type 
tractor and trailer. . 


this road suitable for motor traffic will 
bring about an increased demand for‘ 
motor vehicles in this country as it would 
| be the means of transporting thousands of 
Moslem pilgrims to Mecca and Medina 
| from Iraq, Persia, Afghanistan and India, 
who now make this trip by sea; and that 
an extensive freight transport, business in 
both directions in motor transport can be 
developed. 


Rail Property in Oil Field 
Is Disputed in Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City, Okla., July 11. 

Attorneys for the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railway have filed in the Oklahoma 
County District Court a demurrer to Gov- 
ernor Murray's suit seeking escheat to the 
State of railroad property in the city oil 
field, which attacks constitutionality of 
the éscheat statute. 

The railway attorneys asked also that 
a receivership for the property involved, 
created a year ago when the suit was filed, 
be dissolved. 

This suit was brought by Governor Mur- 
ray against several arilroed and oil com- 
| panies on charges the land was being im- 





| properly held and should escheat to the 
State. The property is valued at around 
$5,000,000. 


KEEPING 
THE 
STOCKHOLDERS 





INFORMED 


INFORMATION 


| \ cage . North American 
stockholders have 
=s/ long enjoyed close 
| contact with their Company through 
the President’s Letter and Con-. 
| solidated Income Statement and 
| Balance Sheet each quarter. 
| Reliable information at regular 
| intervals benefits the investor. 


| Our mailing list is not restricted 
| to stockholders. Anyone may have 
| his name placed upon it by request- 
| ing “‘Reports to Stockholders”. Own- 
ers of stock standing in other 
names should ask to be added to 
the list immediately, 


|The North American 
Company 
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House Committee Considers Inquiry 





Delay Urged by Undersecretary Ballantine 
And Governor Meyer as Proponents 
Cite Refunds for Taxes 


[Continued from Pdge 2.] 
Government service and that an investiga- {Speaker explained, apparently thought it 
tion seeking improvemest might as well| owed the Treasury $60,000,000 more than 
come in December. the Treasury figured. That is only one il- 
Denying that any of the statements |lustration typical of, many other cases of 
made by Representative McFadden (Rep.),| the tax refunds, he said. ; 


Into Treasury and Reserve Board |/— 
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y | Gain of 400 Million Bushels 
In Corn Crop Is Estimated 
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July 8. Made Public July 11 et 
Receipts . 
ternal revenue receipts: ° illi ° W h Yi 1 d A l 
ere seos.are.a7 | Decline of 157 Million in eat Yie so 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 140i 270 8 . l R 
nue . , , . 
Cust ipt 515,507.44 
St lA cc: | Saas Forecast in July Report 
Total ordinary receipts..... + $3,636,775.26 : * 
Balance previous day.:........ 340,511,875.84 [Continued from Page 1.) 
TOtAl ....seeesseverssrereeees $344,148,651.10 | normal; indicated production, 54,745,000, year, while those east the river except Wis- 
Expenditures bushels. consin have a slightly reduced acreage. 


General expenditures ......... $11,579,802.62 Other ® Spring wheat, United States:| The increase in production is most 







of Cantan, Pa., on the floor of the House 

justified an investigation, Undersecretary 

Ballantine told the Committee that if it 

had any adequate,grounds for launching 
an investigation it should do so. 

In reply to charges made before the 

* Committee, the Undersecretary sketched 

phe handling of tax refunds and the audit- 

| a of the Treasury accounts, two prac- 

tices criticized by sponsors of the resolu- 


“So far as postponement of any legisla- 
tion to December is concerned,” the 
Speaker said, “my reason for not having 
taken an attitude for pressing the inquiry, 
as given on the floor of the House, stands 
today, but if the minority, through Mr. 
Snell, the minority leader of the House, 
and Mr. Ballantine, the Undersecretary of 
the Treasury, want the investigation made, 
then we ought to proceed with it. As to 


er eae +» 820,924.25 | 4 .neage, 18,028,000 acres; condition, 84.2| marked in the Corn Belt States west of the 
Patawe Sanat ss 190289 .96 per cant of normal; indicated production, | Mississippi River where the greatest ex- 
All other .,......5.. -  2,030,451.65 | 250,464,000 bushels, pansion in acreage occurred and the re- 

Total y14.572.327.64 Allwheat: Acreage, 55,414,000 acres; con-/| ported condition is high. The drought in 
Public debt expenditures, ..... ”’732'585-75. | ditioh, 71.8 per cent of normal; indicated | part of this area last year gave the soil a 
Reconstruction Finance @orpo- production, 736,971,000 bushels; stocks on|rest and if present favorable moisture 

TATION «1... seeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 4,634,416.54 |farms, 8.04 per cent of last year’s crop;|conditions are continued a_ production 
Balance today ..csccesccccreces 324,209,351.17 


$344,148,651.10 


ariff Board States 


stocks on‘farms, 71,925,000 bushels. 

Oats: Acreage, 41,994,000 acres; condi- 
tion, 78.1 per cent of normal; indicated 
production, 1,217,244,000 bushels. 


Readjustment Shown 
In Crop Acreages 


above normal may be expected. 
Oats.—Acreage sown for harvest in 1932, 
41,994,000, an increaes of 5.7 per cent over 
that harvested in 1931. Production indi- 
cated frorh condition July 1, 1,217,244,000 
bushels. Final estimate of 1931 produc- 
tion 1,112,000,000 bushels. Five-year av- 
erage acreage, 41,865,000; production, 1,- 


such an investigation burdening the Treas- 
ury, that would apply now no more than 
it would next December. They do not 
want the investigation now or at all.” 


Duplication of Studies 
Claimed by Mr. Meyer 


Appearing before the Committee on the 
question of an investigation of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, Governor Meyer said 
that such an investigation would only 
duplicate studies made under the Banking 
Committees of Congress, particularly that 
of the Senate Committee, just completed. 
He “Said that in his opinion Congress 


tion. 

Dealing with the qquestion of tax re- 
funds, Mr. Ballantine pointed out that 
“they are reported to the joint commission 
on internal revenue of Congress 30 days 
before any action is taken. Representative 
O'Connor (Dem.), of New York, Acting, 
Chairman of the Committee, asked Mr. 
Ballantine if this Committee could make 
independent investigation of refunds which 
it might question. Mr. Ballantine replied 
it had not the facilities for such a work, 
but the Committee, which is bi-partisan, 
would know from — if a case 

ked reasonable or not. : 
mel by Representative O’Connor 


| of 


The estimates released’ today by the Crop | 277,000,000 bushels. 
Reporting Board show a marked readjust-| In all States, except Iowa, Nebraska and 
ment of crop acreages to the low prices | South Dakota, in the main-producing area, 
of cash crops, to the loss of 5,000,000 aeres | extending from the Rocky Mountains east- 
of Winter wheat last Fall and to the more| ward to and including the West-Central 
favorable moisture conditions in the Spring | States, the reported condition is slightly 
wheat States. The total acreage of crops| below average. In the States east of the 
harvsted this year is expected to be 1 or 2) Mississippi River, rainfall has been some- 
per cent above that harvested last year but | what deficient, stand are thin, the straw 
about 1 per cent less than in either 1929] 1s short, and less than average yields are 
or 1930. expected in nearly all States. Early Spring 

Present prospects point to yields of crops | freezes injured the crop in the South At- 
not far from the average of recent years.|lantic and South Central States. Pros- 
The general outlook at this time is for|pects in the interior region west of the 
sharply lower production of wheat, beans | Rocky Mountains are generally above av- 
and tobacco of whichysubstantial supples | erage. 


Sugar Duty Finding 


Cost Studies Indicate No 
Basis for Revising Rates, 
Says Commission 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the domestic refineries. The refining 
process is such that relatively little labor 
is required. 
The total number of wage earners in all 
the domestic cane sugar refineries in 


whether some taxpayers could get re- 
evaluation of their cases and others could 
not and whether the United States Steel 
Company had had three evaluations, Mr. 
Ballanfine replied that the treatment of 
the United States Steel Company had not 
been preferential or unusual. He added 
that the case had attracted wide attention 
because the refund to the company, which 
is perhaps the largest taxpayer, was & 
sizeable amount in dollars. The refund 
was not more than 3 or 5 per cent of the 
tax paid, however, he said. 


‘Audit of Treasury 


Expenditures Explained 


Concerning the audit of the Treasury 
Department Undersecretary Ballantine 
pointed out that the Comptroller General, 
“the most independent officer in the Gov- 
ernment,” keeps a running audit of the 
\ Treasury’s expenditures. The Comptroller 
Goes not redetermine tax refunds, Mr. 
Ballantine said in reply to questions, and 
if he did so his work would be merely 
duplication of work done in the Treasury. 

“Even if he did redetermine tax refunds, 
we would then have the question of some- 
body to audit the auditor. That's what 
they do in Russia, but I had not been 
aware that it was the American practice, 
the Undersecretary stated. 

Collections of back taxes, another mat- 
ter discussed by sponsors of the proposed 
legislation, is a problem with which the 
Treasury is more acutely concerned than 
anyone else, according to Mr. Ballantine, 
because the Treasury must get money into 
the banks promneeny > meet the Govern- 
ment’s monthly checks. 

Mr. Ballantine pointed out how the 
Treasury had attempted to assist ‘, the 
Board of Tax Appeals dispose of cases 

ending before it. 
- “When the Board of Tax Appeal§ was 
set up in the 1926 Act, as a place to which 
the taxpayer could take his case without 
previously paying the disputed sum, we 
had 20,000 cases before the Board. That 
was too many. The Treasury laid down 
publicly in the Treasury report policies for 
eRempting to redeem the facts in many 
of these cases and thus reach a settle- 
ment and collect them quickly,” the Un- 

ersecretary said. 

. A court decision is valuable, Mr. Ballan- 

tine told the Committee, when facts are 

in disagreement or when a question of 

principle is to be decided. “But you can- 
¥ not in fairness to the taxpayer or the 

Government set up a system which will 
® tie up 18,000 or 20,000 cases in some tri- 

bunal,” he affirmed. 

Representative Patman (Dem.), of Tex- 
arkana, Tex., appearing before the Com- 
mittee to urge the investigation, said that 
he had understood that any such action, 
if taken, would be based on his-resolution 
(H. Res. 243) which he introduced June 1. 


Mr. McFadden Files 


Additional Data 


The people of the United States are de- 
manding an investigation of the Treasury, 
Mr. Patman said, adding that he based his 
judgment of the popular demand on trips 
he nad made throughout the country. He 
declared that peat ene never been a com- 

lete audit of the asury. 
¥ Representative Patman estimated that 
an investigation would cost $100,000 but 
that the disclosures would more than pay 
back the sum. 

Representative McFadden, sponsor of the 
original resolutions for the investigation, 
appeared before the Committee to an- 
nounce that he had filed additional in- 
formation requested by the Committee on 
July 9. He said that he opposed the Com- 
mittee’s move to combine the investiga- 
tions of the Treasury and the Federal Re- 
serve Board. He stated that Representa- 
tive Snell (Rep.), of New York, minority 
leader of the House, had conferred at the 
White House and then had called the 
minority members of the Comntfittee to- 
gethg to give them instructions. This 
statement was denied by the minority 
members present. 

Representative Crowe (Dem.), of Bed- 
ford, Indiana, appeared before the Com- 
mittee to state that upon the basis of Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue figures there 
were $270,000,000 of taxes assessed but 
not collected because of adjudication. He 
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should allow “the patient to convalesce.” 

Pointing to increases in commodity 
prices during recent weeks, Governor 
Meyer sounded what Re resentative Pou 
(Dem.), of Smithfield, N. C., termed “a 
measured note of »%ptimism.” Governor 
Meyer told the Committee that he felt 
hopeful of the future if the people will do 
their part and are allowed to do it with- 
out disturbance. ‘ 

“Power rests with the American people 
to get themselves out of this world-wide 
depression caused by over-expansion of 
credit and over-expansion in men’s minds, 
Governor Meyer asserted. He declared 
that if he were the owner of a cotton mill, 
he would not hesitate to buy five years 
supply of cotton now on the assurance 
that the present price is lower than the 

-year average. 

a rplatisties aw that if we have low 
prices at some time in 10 years, we also 
have high prices at some time during 
those 10 years,’ the Governor said, citing 
examples of price chafges during the last 
decade. “If people would think of that 
more we would go ahead,” he said. 


Encouraging Tendency 


Pointed Out in Prices 


Approximately $200,000,000 has been 
added to the purchasing power of the 
people by the recent increase of 2% cents 
a pound in hog prices, Governor Meyer 
estimated, adding that he believes restora- 
tion of farm purchasing power is a pre- 
requisite for recovery. The rise in price 
of hogs was pointed to as an example of 
a recent and encouraging tendency in all 
rices. 
- The Federal reserve banks are holding 
meetings to help further business pick-up; 
according to the Governor. He said noth- 
ing encouraged banks to lend more than 
improvements in commodity price level. 
Banks are today justified in lending to a 
raiser of corn who wishes to buy and raise 
ieeder stock, and they will do so, he said. 
He declared that reserve banks will dis- 
count agriculturai loans for member banks 
who make them but pointed out that re- 
cently the reserve banks have been using 
the alternative of building up member 
bank balances through open market oper- 
ations so that member banks can lend 
without borrowing from the reserve banks. 
“The Federal reserve banks have con- 
tinually helped the member banks and 
have even gone beyond what might be 
expected in their open market operations 
to ease credit,” Governor Meyer told the 
Committee. 


Aspects of Recent 


Gold Run Discussed 


The United States is today in a better 
position with respect to potential demands 
from abroad than at any time during re- 
cent years, Governor Meyer said in dis- 
cussing the recently ended gold run on 
this country. America’s record for the 
last nine months in withstanding the gold 
withdrawals will stand as an astonishing 
achievement in world finances, he de- 
clared. Despite rumors to the contrary, 
America has weathered all withdrawals, 
he said. 

The foreign balances, which are now 
at a low ebb, may have been one of the 
elements’in the over-expansions of earlier 
years, he said. In retrospect it perhaps 
is clear that the balances, which came 
here without prearrangement during the 
period of unsettled European finance, 
should not have been allowed to remain 
so long, he said. Perhaps some steps 
should have been taken to have them 
withdrawn because they were so large as 
to be a threat to any country, he re- 
marked. 

Governor Meyer added that “while it is 
easy to point out many serious mistakes 
made by bankers and business men, such 
a serious depression can be attributed only 
to world-wide forces growing out of the 
war.” 

During the last 10 days America has 
been gaining gold which foreign banks 
have had to’ release from earmark, he 
stated. 

Denying that there is insufficient money 
in the country for normal business, Gov- 
ernor Meyer said that a lack of courage 






























raised the question of why these taxes had 
not been paid and then adjudicated. 

Speaker Garner stated orally what has 
been contemplated in the investigation 
proposal is how the old tax laws have been 
administered ahd not how the new tax 
law is being administered. “I have given 
my reasons for not pressing the inquiry 
I favor in what I have said on the floor 
of the House, in what I have said to 
about 100 members of this House and to 
@ number of members today. So far as 
the burdens of any investigation are con- 
cerned, there have been more investiga- 
tions made in the last five years by the 
United States Senate than in any 10 years 
of its history, and I have not heard of any- 
body complaining of the creat burden of 
those investigations of the past five years. 
The remission of taxes to a single individ- 
ual, in one case, would keep an investigat- 
ing committee going for fifty years.” 


Speaker Cites Refund 


To Steel Corporation 


The Speaker said the joint congressional 
committee on internal revenue taxation in 
considering its approval of tax refunds 
forwarded to it by the Treasury passes 
only on the legal questions involved and 
does not go into all the details. 

He said he could not see how a big en- 
terprise like the United States Steel Cor- 
poration could make a@ mistake of as much 
as $60,000,000 and yet the Treasury had 
refunded taxes to that amount to the cor- 
ow lus interest, amounting in all 

about 


and confidence is restraining recovery. 


Check Tax Causes 
Increase in Circulation 


Pointing out that more than $5,000,000,-| 


000 was in circulation, he denied that 
much of it was withheld from trade. He 
said that much of it was in bank tills, 
some was hoarded. The new bank check 
tax, discouraging the writing of checks, 
has caused a recent increase in circula- 
tion as people pay small bills in cash 
rather than write checks, he” said. 
Giving Congress credit for many non- 
partisan and constructive acts, Governor 
Meyer said that nevertheless “bankers, 
business men and depositors have felt 
trepidation at some of the proposals.” He 
said that rather than duplicate investiga- 


Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tees, the House should let “the patient 
recover without any more examinations.” 

Representative Patman, appearing be- 
fore the Committee a second time to urge 
investigation of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, declared thai the investigation would 
go on whether the Committee authorized 
it or not. He said that he would press it 
alone if he could get the information and 
that other Congressmen would do likewise. 

Among the reasons for the investigation 
which* he cited, Representative Patman 
included the fact that the Comptroller 
of the Currency had not called for the 
condition statements of member banks 
in March, thus arousing suspicion that 





000,000, That corporation, the | funds, especially those of tryst depart- | Borrowings from F. R. Bank... 


‘than current quotations. 


1929, when the production was about 5;- 
100,000 tons, was less than 14,000. Even 
if all the refined sugar now imported 
from Cuba, which has not exceeded 352,- 
000 tons in any year, were refined in the 
United States, the additional demand for 
labor would be relatively small, since re- 
fineries now operating have more than 
sufficient capacity to refine the entire con- 
sumption requirements of the country. 
Refining Processes \ 

The investigation has shown that prac- 
tically all of the refined sugar produced 
in Cuba for shipment to the United States 
is refined by the same methods and proc- 
esses as are used in domestic refineries. 
The few Cuban plants which are experi- 
menting with or actually using other 
methods have as yet not operated during 
a complete year, possess small capacities, 
and produce chiefly for the Cuban mar- 
ket. There is no evidence that this situa- 
tion is likely to change radically, at least 
in the immediate future. 

Most of the sugar consumed in the 
United States is refined in this country. 
Out of a total consumption of refined 
sugar in the United States in 1931, 
amounting to about 6,130,000 short tons, 
approximately 1,250,000 short tons were 
domestic beet sugar, and the remainder, 
amounting to about 4,880,000 tons, was 
refined cane sugar from various sources. 
Of this amount about 4.400,000 tons were 
refined in continental United States by 
domestic refiners, from both domestic and 
foreign raw sugar. 


Remaining Supply Sources 

The remaining amount of refined sugar 
consumed, amounting to less than 500,000 
tons, came from the following free and 
dutiable sources in the refined form: 
Puerto Rico, 85,000 tons; Hewaii, 10,000 
tons; Philippines, 30,000 tons; Cuba, 352,- 
000 tons (dutiable at preferential rate), 
and countries paying full duty on the 
refined product, 921 tons. 

The Commission to date has secured the 
costs of production for all the domestic 
and Cuban refineries, and has practicaliy 
completed its work with respect to farm 
and factory costs of producing beet sugay. 
Field work will be undertaken at an early 
date on the farm and factory costs of | 
producing raw cane sugar in Louisiana, 
Hawaii, and Cuba. 

Although sugar produced in Puerto Rico 
and the Philippines does not enter into 
the cost comparison for purposes of Sec- 
tion 336, supplementary data regarding 
the production of sugar in these islands 
will be obtained because of its important 
relation to the industry in continental 
United States. 








ments, had been lost. He charged also 
that the Comptroller had been allowing 
banks to create fictitious assets by allow- 
ing them to carry bonds at prices higher 


‘Mr. Patman charged also that bank 
examiners, using the Comptroller’s list of 
acceptable securities, had encouraged 
small banks to buy foreign securities, now| 
defaulted, instead of lending on local 
Paper. He said that public funds had been 
used to speculate in Kreuger interests, to 
support foreign banks, and to finance 
Russian enterprises. He urged investiga- 
tion of the whole monetary system, say- 
in the price level indicated some monetary 
trouble. 

He read to the Committee his resolution 
(H. Res. 243): asking for the investigation 
and submitted a list of questions which 
he suggested the Committee ask Governor | 
Meyer. Pm 

Asked by Representative Cox (Dem.), of | 
Camilla, Ga., how long such an investiga- 


— | 


have been carried over from last year’s 
crop, a materially increased production 
of feed grains, a hay crop only slightly be- 
low average, a moderately light crops of 
fruits, a ato crop about the same as that 
of last year, and a supply of commercial 
vegetables below that of last year chiefly 
because of reduced production of crops 
grown for canning. 

The greatest changes in acreage are 
shown by some leading crops grown for 
sale, The tobacco acreage has been re- 
duced 29 per cent, beans 21 per cent, rice 
13 per cent, and cotton, as previously re- 
ported, 9.5 per cent, leaving the acreages 
of each of these crops the smallest in 
nine years or more. 

In the Spring-wheat States acreages are 
quite markedly above the very low acre- 
ages finally harvested last season, after 
heavy loss from drought, but in compari- 
son with the more normal acreages har- 
vested two years ago, Spring wheat shows 
an increase of only 2 per cent, rye a de- 
crease of 6 per cent, and flaxseed a de- 
crease of 28%2 per cent. 

In the country as a whole the decreases 
from last year in the acreages of crops 
grown chiefly for sale are more than off- 
set by prospects for a further increase of 
5 per cent in the total harvested acreage 
of the three feed grains—corn, oats, and 
barley. 


Planting of Wheat 
Slightly Increased 


Wheat:—Total wheat acreage for har- 
vest this year, 55,414,000 acres, harvested 
last year 55,299,000 acres. Winter wheat 
33,246,000 acres this year, 8,118,000 acres 
less than last year; durum wheat 4,141,000 
acres this year, 1,272,000 acres more than 
last year; other Spring wheat 18,028,000 
acres this year, 6,961,000 acres more than 
last year. Five-year average, all wheat 
(1924-1928) 56,131,000 acres, 


Indicated production of all wheat this| 


year 737,000,00 bushels, last year 894,000,- 
000 bushels. Winter wheat, 432,000,000 
bushels this year, 789,000,00 bushels last 
year; Durum wheat 55,000,000 bushels this 
year, 18,000,000 bushels last year; other 
Spring wheat 250,000,000 bushels this year, 
86,000,000 bushels last year. Five-year 
average (1924-1928) production of all 
wheat, 829,000,000 bushels. 

Because of unusually heavy abandon- 
ment of Spring wheat in the Summer of 
1931 the above acreage comparisons do 
not adequately reflect the change in 
planted acreage. Allowing for abandon- 
ment in the Dakotas, Montana, Wyo- 


|ming, and Colorado, it is estimated that 
| there were 3,899,000 acres of Duram wheat 
|}and 16,330,000 acres of other Spring wheat 


sown in 1931. 

Reduction in Winter wheat acreage is 
due partly to decreased sowings last Fall 
and partly to unusually heavy abandon- 
ment. Last year tiie Winter wheat crop 
was unusually large and the Spring wheat 
crop unusually small. This year, the re- 
verse situation exists, with a -very short 
Winter wheat crop now ing harvested 
and a July 1 prospect of a‘ large Spring 
wheat crop. The Spring wheat crop, how- 
ever, is still subject to change depending 
largely upon weather conditions during 
July and early August. 


More Acreage Sown 


To Corn and Oats 


Corn: 108,609,000 acres; last year 105,- 
100,000 »cres; five-year (1924-28) average 
99,979,000 acres. Indicated production 2,- 
995,850,000 bushels; last year 2,563,271,000 
bushels; five year (1924-1928) average, 2,- 
625,000,000 bushels. 





tion would last and how much money it| 
would require, Representative Patman said | 
that he believe it would take “six months | 
of hard work” and declined to estimate | 


This year’s acreage is the second highest 
on record, being exceeded in 1917 which 
was also a year of heavy abandonment of 
Winter wheat. Most of the increased acre- 


tions ably conducted by the House and} 


the cost. Representative Cox said that in/age is dccounted for by the decreased 
his opinion “they couldn’t begin in six| planting and heavy abandonment of Win- 
months, and $100,000 wouldn’t be a drop|ter wheat from North Dakota to Kansas 
in the bucket.” Representative Ransley| and by the heavy reduction in the acreage 
(Rep.), of Philadelphia, Pa., said that|of cotton. Corn Belt States immediate y 
the investigation would take two years west of the Mississippi River. except Mis- 
and cost $600,000. |souri, have about the same acreage as last 





Condition a ca of Measlior Banks 
As Issued by Federal Reserve System 








The Federal Reserve Board’s condition ! 
statement of weekly reporting member 


banks in leading cities on July 6 shows 
decreases for the week of $222,000,000 in 
| loans and investments, $126,000,000 in net 
demand deposits, $139,000,000 in Govern- 
ment deposits and $74,000,000 in reserve 
balances with Federal reserve banks, and 
an increase of $30,000,000 in borrowings 
from Federal reserve banks. 

Loans on securities declined $55,000,000 
at reporting member banks in the New 
York district, $28,000,000 in the San Fran- 
cisco district, $11,000,000 in the Chicago | 
district and $113,000,000 & = reporting | 

nks. “All other” loans declined $41,000,- : 
000 in the New York district and $34,000,-|,, 4 Summary of the principal assets and 
{000 at all reporting banks, and increased | liabilities of weekly reporting member 


| banks on July 6, 1932 (in millions of dol- 
$18,000,000 in the San Francisco district. ,lars), follows: 


Holdings of United States Government 
securities declined $20,000,000 in the New 
| York. district, $14,000,000 in the Chicago 
| district, $7,000,000 in the Philadelphia dis- 
| trict and $44,000,000 at all reporting banks. 
Holdings of other securities declined $15,- 
000,000 in the New York district, $7,000,000 
in the Chicago district and $31,000,000 at 
all reporting. banks. 

Borrowings of weekly reporting member 
banks from Federal reserve banks aggre- 
gated $197,000,000 on July 6, the principal 
changes for the week being increases of 
$11,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of 


000,000 at San Francisco. 























Total Boston N.Y. Phiia. Cleve. Rich. Atla. 
Loans and investments—total.. 18,532 1,182 7,425 1,091 1,923 579 
Loans—total .......e0+. aosesence 11,116 763 4,197 636 1,174 330 328 
On securities ...ccceseeees ecce 4,632 289 1,912 313 529 124 110 
All other ......cccesees ereceees 6,484 474 2,285 323 645 206 218 
Investments—total .......- cooee 7,416 419 3,228 455 749 249 172 
U. S. Govt. securities ........ 4,210 223 2,041 188 409 119 88 
Other securities ........++.0.. 3,206 196 1,187 267 340 130 84 
| Reserve with F. R. Bank ..... 1,510 104 737 7 112 38 28 
Cash im VOUlG 2... cwcrccrcvveves 228 18 55 12 24 13 7 
Net demand deposits ........... 10,799 716 5,349 630 831 281 217 
Time deposits ....... 5,542 405 1,173 267 813 231 191 
Government deposits 201 10 17 17 17 8 12 
Due from banks ... 1,175 121 126 92 71 71 60 
| Due to banks ..... 2/636 1460 «1,111 173 204 92 74 
19 4 27 g 35 8 21 


Estimates for Barley, 


Rye and Flaxseed 

arley:—13,895,000 acres for harvest, 22 
per cent above the 1931 acreage harvested, 
but only 6 per cent above the 1931 acre- 
age seeded. Indicated production is 312,- 
422,000 bushels, or 58 per cent more than 
the final estimate of production in 1931. 
The five-year average is 8,991,000 acres 
and the production 219,000,000 bushels. 

The acreage, which is the highest on 
record, was increased in all except three 
States, the increase being marked in the 
leading States, especially the Dakotas, Ne- 
braska, and Kansas. The heavy abandon- 
ment of Winter wheat accounts partly for 
the increased acreage in Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Colorado, and Montana. 

The acreage of barley has nearly dou- 
bled in the past decade. Barley has proven 
to be very popular in the Plains States 
as a supplemental grain feed. It provides 
an earlier grain feed than corn, which is 
somewhat uncertain in the semihumid re- 
gion of the western Plains States.. The 
combine has simplified harvesting, which 
was a previous objection to the crop. 

Rye: — 3,,324,000 acres for harvest as 
grain, or 6.3 per cent more than 1931. In- 
dicated production 44,307,000 bushels, or 
36.3 per cent more than last year and 
5,573,000 bushels above the June forecast. 
Five-year average: Acreage 3,509,000 acres; 
production 44,100,000 bushels. The indi- 
cated increases in probable production 
since June 1 are due largely to an im- 
provement in condition in the Dakotas, 
Montana, Nebraska, and Wisconsin. 

Flaxseed: 2,667,000 acres sown for har- 
ro an increase of 14.7 per cent over 
1981 harvested acreage. Indicated produc- 
tion, 18,243,000 bushels, or 65 per cent 
greater than in 1931, but 14 per cent less 
than in 1930, and 8.8 per cent below the 
five-year average production for the five- 
year period (1926-1930) of 20,002,000 
bushels. 

The increase in acreage is due largely 
to increases in the Dakotas and Montana, 
where the 1931 harvested acreage was 
greatly reduced by drought. 


Rice and Feed Crop 


Conditions Shown 

Rice: 845,000 acres or 13.2 per cent less 
than in 1931. Indicated production, 37,- 
956,000 bushels or 7,270,000 bushels less 
than the 1931 crop. Substantial acreage 
reductions have been made in all States, 
|mostly because of market conditions. Five- 
year average: Acreage, 934,000 acres; pro- 
| duction, 38,800,000 bushels. 
| Tame hay: 52,424,000 acres, 1.9. per cent 
|less than 1931. Indicated production, 68,- 
259,000 tons, or 6 per cent above last year. 
Acreage of annual legume and other hays 
increased in most of the Southern and 
Western States and material decreases of 
clover and timothy and grain hays were 
made in the North and Northwest. Alfalfa 
acreage has been increased in most States. 
Production of all tame hay is larger than 
last year in most Central and Western 
States although clover and timothy hay 
production is generally lower in the Ohio, 
Missouri and Upper Mississippi valleys. 

Pastures: Are still poor in most of the 
East and South but they are average or 


; better in most of the area from the upper 


Mississippi River west and southwest to 
the Pacific Coast. The average condition 
on July 1 was reported as 79 per cent of 
normal compared with the near-record low 
condition of 73 on July 1 last year and a 
10-year average for July of 86.2. 

Soybeans: Acreage has been cut 8 per 
cent below that of 1931. Reductions are 
greatest in sections of heavy commercial 
production for sale of the seed, owing to 
unsatisfactory prices for last year's crop. 

Cowpeas: Acreage is 30.4 per cent greater 
than in 1931, showing big increases in 
practically all States where grown. Pro- 
duced mainly in the South and is favored 
for soil building and as a valuable food 
and feed crop. 


Miscellaneous Crops 


Discussed in Summary 


Peanuts: Acreage of peanuts planted 
alone is increased 13.6 per cent over that 
of 1931. The acreage of the large podded 
types in Virginia and North Carolina was 
sharply decreased. A considerable in- 
crease in the runner and Spanish types 
in other States is associated with an in- 


| crease in hogs, which usually harvest a 


considerable portion of the acreage of 
these types. 

The acreage that will be harvested for 
the nuts will depend largely upon prices 
paid for peanuts at harvest time, which 
affects the proportionhogged off. 

The growing condition of the crop is 
below average in most States, with the 
United States average for this year at 75 


| per cent. 
Beans: 1,447,000 acres or 20.6 per cent| 


less than last year. Acreage decreases are 
attributed to low prices and to the heavy 


Cleveland, $7,000,000 at Atlanta and $5 | eee zum Ten gare bean. arepe <2 


recent years. 

Indicated production 9,440,000 bags is 
| about 3,500,000 bags below the average of 
the past three years. 
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Sugar and sirup crops: Sorgo and sugar 





Chicago St.L. Minn. Kan.cC. Dallas 8. F. 
2,338 529 329 532 385 1,719 
1,666 305 195 270 240 1,012 

785 118 55 18 74 245 
881 187 140 192 166 167 
672 224 134 262 145 707 
376 97 66 138 89 376 
296 127 68 124 56 331 
205 * 38 22 44 31 30 
49 6 6 13 ” 18 
1,190 282 178 356 231 538 
932 200 137 178 126 889 
21 4 2 5 12 16 
241 62 37 117 66 111 
329 89 “54 140 73 151 
ll 3 3 6 2 68 


889 
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| FOREIC As of July 11 ANGE | 
New York, July 11.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 
Denmark (krone) 


England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) .....sseee+s 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland § (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) .... 
Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 


































Yugoslavia (dinar) .. 
Hong Kong (dollar) ... 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) .. 
India (rupee) .... 
Japan (yen) 
Singepore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) .. 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 


Program Is Adopted 


For Taxation Inquiry 








House Subcommittee Draws 
Up Plans for Investiga- 
tion of Double Levies 





{Continued from Page 1.1 
parts. The first part of this program 
should ‘consist of a preliminary report 
containing the necessary charts, tables, 
and statements of fact, and should be 


completed and printed by Nov. 10, 1932. 

The second part of the program should 
consist of hearings, which should be held 
between Nov. 10 and Dec. 15, 1932. The 
third part of the program should sum- 
marize the results obtained from the pre- 
liminary report and hearings and should 
suggest a plan or plans for improving our 
system of taxation and eliminating cer- 
tain duplications, complexities and inequi- 
ties therein. 

Part I. Program to be completed by 
Nov. 10, 1932. 

It is suggested that the following facts 
be first accumulated: 

1. Chart showing every form of Federal 
tax and in the case of each tax the name 
< each State imposing a like or similar 

ax. 

2. Chart for each form of Federal tax, 
including a brief description of such tax 
and a description of the taxes of a like 
or similar character imposed by the 
States. 

3. Chart for each State showing the 
taxes in force in each State, whether col- 
lected by State, city, county, or township. 

4. Chart showing purposes for which 
taxes collected by Federal Government 
and States are expended. 

5. Table showing the total Federal and 
State and local taxes collected from the 
inhabitants of each’ State, classified by 
general form of taxes. 

6. Table showing the per capita tax 
burden by States. 

7. Table showing the percentage tax 
burden by States in proportion to the 
estimated. wealth and gross income of 
each State. 

8. A series of graphic charts, showing 
the principal facts brought out in items 
1 to 7. 

9. A list of all taxes imposed by Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments and 
by the principal foreign countries. 

Following the compilation of these facts, 
a preliminary report should be prepared 
of which the following may serve as an 
outline: 

Synopsis of Material 

Summary of synopsis (general con- 
densed statement of principal facts and 
comments contained in report): 

Taxes ‘imposed by both Federal and 
State governments: 1, General statement; 
2, discussion of each tax on which dupli- 
cation occurs; 3, arguments pro and con 
why Federal or State governments or both 
should occupy each particular tax field. 

Taxes imposed by Federal Government 
only; taxes imposed by State governments 
only; the inequality of the tax burden 
as between the various States; summary 
of suggestions received from the Gov- 
ernors and taxing authorities of the 
States; appendix (containing charts and 
tables 1 to 8, inclusive, and such other 
data as may be of value). 

Part Il.—Hearings. Hearings should be 
held between Nov. 10, 1932, and Dec. 15, 
1932, for the purpose of obtaining the 
views of those interested in the taxation 
problems of the country and the simplifi- 
cation and improvement thereof. 

Part I1I.—Report and Conclusions. It is 
suggested that the following general sub- 
jects may be kept in mind for this re- 
port: 


have been held on the subject of Federal 
and State taxation and the overlapping 
thereof. 

B. A brief discussion of the different 
forms of taxation with comments thereon, 
including a discussion of the advantages 
and disadvantages of such forms of taxa- 
tion and their adaptability for imposition 
by Federal, State, or local governments. 

C. The effect of the different forms of 
taxation on agriculture, business, trade, 
and industry. 

D. A suggested division of objects of 
taxation between the Federal Government 
and the States, with the reasons for such 


| division, and the method of effectuating it. 








cane for sirup 365,000 acres or 1 per cent 
more than in 1931. The increase was_ap- 
parently made to meet the need for food 
crops. Sugar cane in Louisiana for all 
purposes: 217,000 acres or 18 per cent more 
than 1931 acreage; planters are of the 
opinion that sugar cane will be a lower 
cost crop than for several years. 

Sugar beets 813,000 acres planted, or 7 
|per cent more than planted in 1931. The 
major increases have occurred in Ohio 
and Michigan where the 1931 acreage was 
very small. A considerable decrease took 
place in the Great Plains area. 

Tobacco: Tobacco acreage is the small- 
est since 1921, being estimated at 1,447,300 
acres which amounts to 582,600 acres or 
29 per cent less than that harvested last 
year. Indicated production is 1,060,683,000 
pounds, or 34 per cent less than the 1931 
crop. The decrease in acreage is shared 
in by all States except New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Missouri, and affects all im- 
portant types. 

Among the several classes of tobacco, 
decreases in acreage compared with, last 
year are; flue-cured, 36 per cent; /fire- 
cured, 30 per cent; light air-cured, com- 
prising burley and Southern Maryland, 18 
|per cent; dark air-cured, 38 per cent, 
cigar filler, 5 per cent; cigar binder 31 
|per cent; and cigar wrapper, 22 per cent. 


(The tabulations issued by the De- 
partment with the crop report and the 
conclusion of the comments will be 
printed in full text in the issue of 
July 13.) 





STATE BANKING 


(Continued from Page 1.3 : 
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that night employment of women and 

minors should be eliminated is now being 

A. A) discussion and summary of the/| observed by more than 87 per cent of the 
results brought out at the hearings which | cotton mills in the United States 





Senate Inspection ; 
Of Reconstruction 
Loans Is Provided 





Confidential Basis of Trans- 
actions Is Recognized in 
Adoption of the Couzens 
Resolution 


belief, correctly assumed, that the details 
were not to be published.” 

Senator Norris reminded the Senate, 
however, in reply to Senator Couzen’s 
argument, that, “when Gen. Dawes an- 
nounced there was dollar for dollar of 
deposits in his bank in Chicago, the run 
immediately stopped.” 

The Central Republic Bank & Trust 
Co., of which Charles G. Dawes, former 
president of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, is the head, obtained a loan 
of $80,000,000 from the Corporation. Sen+ 
ator Norris used the incident to illustrate 
a contention that full publicity of the 


_— strengthened a bank in its commus 
nity. 

































Basis of Request 


“I am-mindful that the Senate rejected 
the La Follette resolution,” Senator Norris 
added, “but I have not changed my mind, 
I consider it to be irrefutable that pub- 
licity of a bank’s ability to obtain funds 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration is proof to its depositors that it is 
sound. 

“I still have the idea that it would be a 
good thing for the country to know about 
all of the transactions. For, after all, 
that agency is operating with money that 
belongs to the taxpayer.” 

_In disagreeing with the Norris view, 
Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, as- 
serted that the minute it is known a bank 
.borrows, just then a bank’s prestige begins 
to suffer with some of its depositors. Hé 
declared it was not true that all of them 
would be made to feel there was no ques- 
tion about the bank’s soundness, admit- 
ting, at the same time, that most of them 
would cease to entertain fears. 


Integrity of Board Discussed 


The psychology of the Norris resolution, 
as distinguished from the effect of the 
Couzens proposal, was held by Senator 
Thomas (Rep.), of Idaho, to be bad. He 
argued that the Norris resolution “ques< 
tions ,the integrity” of the board of the 
corporation. 

The board, he said, was operating to the 
best of its ability under conditions of an 
emergency. He declared he could see no 
excuse for forcing it to broadcast all de- 
tails of its commitments. 

Senator Norris repeated that, if it were 
good to have publicity respecting some 
loans, making reference to the Dawes an- 
nouncementy in this connection, it ought 
to be proper to make all of the facts 
known. He said he was not going to offer 
opposition to the Couzens resolution, al- 
though he retained the conviction it 
failed to go. far enough. 


Text of Resolution 


The full text of the resolution follows: 

Resolved, That there is hereby created 
a select committee of the Senate to be ap- 
pointed by the Vice President, “consisting 
of five Senators, not more than ‘three of 
whom shall be chosen from one political 
party, which committee shall be authorized 
and directed to investigate the loans made 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora~= 
tion and to ascertain any information or 
facts concerning such loans which the 
committee deems advisable that the Sen- 
ate should have. 

The committee shall make a report to 
the Senate at the first meeting of the Sen- 
ate in January of 1933, and shall also 
make such recommendation as the com- 
mittee deems advisable. 





Suspension of Night Work 
In Cotton Mills Is Advised 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
believe that its observance will tend to 
insure more regular work and at the same 
time encourage the confidence of cus- 
tomers and the general public in the in- 
dustry’s ability and determination to put 
its house in order. 

Mr. Sloan emphasized the point that 
the recommendation constitutes a vitally 
necessary and progressive step for the 
cotton textile industry, its employes and 
customers and for cotton farmers, pointing 
out that the industry’s daytime produc- 
tive capacity alone is well in excess of the 
present demand for cotton goods and 
ample to meet any expected requirements 
for the near future. 

The institute executive expressed the 
opinion that the removal during the coms 
ing year of the threat of overproduction 
should stimulate buying and result in in« 
creased consumption of raw cotton. In 
making his announcement, Mr. Sloan re- 
called that the institute’s proposal in 1930 


a 


The present recommendation first ap- 
peared in the form of a unanimous res- 
olution at a meeting of the institute’s 
executive committce June 16. It has since 
been endorsed by an overwhelming per- 
centage of the board of directors. 

The directors supporting the recoms 
mendation represent equipment aggregat- 
ing in excess of 9,000,000 spindles. It is 
understood that the institute’s directors 
and officials will immediately undertake to 
canvass the various mill managements as 


to their respective attitudes regardin 
proposal. eat % 














Foundations of Famous Fortunes 























HENRY FRICK 
“Builder of Industry”’ 


@ Opportune purchases of sound in- 
vestments during the depression of 
the 70’s was the foundation of the 
famous Frick fortune. Shrewd—fore- 
sighted—bad times were to him good 
times to get ahead financially. 

@ Many attractive investments are 
available during the present period: 
We invite inquiry regarding securities 
of companies comprising the Associ- 
ated Gas & Electric System; 
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Problem of County Regulation 


of Personnel 
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Organization and Supervision of Effective 
Working Unit Seen as Essential to Proper 
Functioning in Conduct of Public Affairs 


By DR. CHARLES P. MESSICK 


Chief Examiner and Secretary, Civil Service Commission, State of New Jersey 


same intensive interest tnat charac- 
terizes present discussions relating to 
municipal, State and Federal government 
carries its full force into any discussion of 
county government. It is probably correct 
to say that general critical consideration of 
county government is of earlier origin. 

Questions have been raised during the 
past decade or more as to whether county 
government as it now exists serves any Uuse- 
ful or necessary purpose in our governmental 
structure. A very considerable volume of 
opinion has been developed, especially in 
professional circles, that county government 
no longer has any particular place in local 
administration. Opposed to this are the 
advocates of a strong county government 
which should abandon some’ of its present 
functions to the State but which should 
function more effectively as a municipal gov- 
ernment. 

++ 

I shall not undertake a discussion of the 
merit or the lack of merit in the forms or 
proposed forms of county government, or 
whether it should be abandoned. Iam com- 
ing more and more to thé conclusion, how- 
ever, that the county government should not 
be abandoned, but that a substantial part 
of its present functions, which are really 
State functions, should be surrendered to the 
State and that the county should become the 
municipal unit for rural areas. 

I know of no good reason why-the county 
government should be superi posed upon a 
city sufficiently self-contained and of suffi- 
cient size, population and financial strength 
as to need and require complete local ad- 
ministration. Neither do I see any reason 
why we should continue within the county 
a large number of small towns, townships, 
villages and boroughs struggling to perpetuate 
the form of local government but without 
the means or the necessity for maintaining 
such a structure. 

According to recent compilations, which 
may be regarded as reasonably accurate, 
there are almost 20,000 different governing 
units in the United States, not including 
school districts, special taxing districts, re- 
gional governments and other public or semi- 
public corporations with authority to tax, 
to create public indebtedness and to borrow 
money and issue bonds in most part with- 
out any effective limitation or control. 

More than 10,000 of these incorporated 
places have populations under 1,000; another 
3,000 have populations between 1,000 and 
2,500; and 3,000 have populations of 2,500 
and above. 

There are personnel problems in all of 
these communities, small to be sure in 90 
per cent of these governments but large in 
the aggregate and important from the 
standpoint of cost and service. 

If any movement can be developed to 
hurry the merging of these 13,000 and more 
smaller incorporated places into the 3,072 
county governments, and at the same time 
release from county control and duplication 
of governmental cost and machinery any 
cansiderable proportion of the more populous 
cities, real progress will have been made in 
local public administration; the personnel 
functions of these rural or semirural areas 
will have been brought together in larger 
units just as the other functions of govern- 
ment that are finally allocated to local con- 
trol. 


+ + 

I shall not undertake to indicate the parts 
of the county government as generally known 
today which should be transferred to. the 
State or to define the important functions 
that may be left to the county units. After 
all, the personnel problems in any govern- 
ment do not depend upon the functions so 
much as the organization and the adminis- 
tration of the government. 

There is a difference, of course, in the 
problems involved in recruiting technical and 


Upkeep of Health 
and Care of Teeth 


as Civic Duties 


By 
Dr. C. J. Hollister 
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rr. is no difficulty whatsoever in feel- 


cet, dD 


ing patriotic when flags are flying and 

the trumpets sound. Humans just nat- 
urally react to these things. But martial 
patriotism and every-day patriotism are two 
very different matters, though both are quite 
essential to the progress of any nation. 

In the latter category is to be found respect 
for the bodily requirements. After all, no 
country is stronger than its component parts. 
And a weak body, deliberately brought to that 
condition by neglect or bad habits, is neither 
a sign of patriotic respect to the flag nor to 
one’s own life. However, by this standard, 
from the viewpoint of mouth-health alone, 
there are hundreds of thousands where patri- 
otic appreciation appears to be on a very low 
scale indeed. 

This situation is hard to understand, espe- 
cially since most people nave at least been 
informed that good health—which includes 
good teeth—not only evidences a devotion to 
the general welfare but amazingly adds to 
the enjoyment and zest of life itself. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that vast 
numbers of citizens, fully conscious of their 
civic and personal duties along other lines, 
will senselessly turn their backs upon the 
simple practices upon which mouth and gen- 
eral health have their basis—and suffer in 
consequence. 

Many so-called patriotic citizens could well 
apply their patriotism subjectively by ad- 
hering strictly to the dental practices of daily 
cleansing and.semiannual dental visits. 

A sick patriot is a poor patriot, and a good 
patriot can be made mighty ill by an un- 
patriotic attitude toward his body generally, 
and his teeth in particular? Most decidedly, 
it does not pay to limit patriotism. 


professional employes, police officers, clerical 
forces, and other classes. But, important as 
effective recruiting practice and technique 
may be, there are a number of other prob- 
lems more difficult in their handling and 
more uncertain in their control yan that 
of-original selection. 

In their book “County Government and 
Administration” Fairlie and Kneier very 
properly point out that little effective con- 
sideration has been given to personnel in 
county government. Four or five counties 
only have a separate personnel agency, In 
14 to 20 more, the State personnel agency 
either directly or through delegated author- 
ity is making some serious effort to admin- 
ister the county personnel functions in ac- 
cordance with modern practice. In possibly 
another 100 counties there is some semblance 
of personnel regulatiori but almost altogether 
inadequate and ineffective. 


County expenditure looms large in the total 
costs of government. I hesitate to use fig- 
ures, if for no other reason than because 
everyone else who writes or talks about gov- 
ernment in these days undertakes to prove 
his thesis by figures, but Fairlie and Kneier 
estimate that by 1927 the annual county ex- 
penditures in the United States had risen to 
approximately $3,300,000,000, that this 
represented approximately 25 per cent 
of the cost of all government and about 40 
per cent of the cost of local government and 
that county activities and expenses were in- 
creasing at a faster rate than were those of 
smaller units and urban municipalities. 

++ 

I think that we may take for granted that 
the personnel problem in county government 
is big enough and expensive enough to be of 
interest to county administrators. Further- 
more the proper selection, organization and 
handling of the personnel is actually a part 
of good administration in any unit of gov- 
ernment. 

The problems-of county personnel adminis- 
tration are complicated by the widely vary- 
ing areas of the county; the great differ- 
ences in population; the loosely organized 
county administration, if it warrants the 
name of organization; and our failure clearly 
to define the functions of the county as op- 
posed to those of municipalities and the 
State. 

Nevertheless, the personnel problem in any 
county can be determined and can be han- 
dled intelligently and effectively just as read- 
ily as the problems of finance, taxation, road 
construction, education, welfare and health. 
The underlying principles are fundamentally 
the same. ; 

Whether the personnel is large or small 
such positions and offices as there are should 
be classified; that is, they should be properly 
named and the duties of each position or 
office should be definitely known to the in- 
cumbents and to the directing officials. There 
should be an equitable and proper compen- 
sation attached to each class or kind of office 
or position and a definite pay policy, suitable 
to the particular county, established. 

There should be a plan of selection and 
recruitment designed to meet the needs of 
the particular jurisdiction. Such a plan does 
not necessarily involve an elaborate system 
of competitive tests or the setting up of ex- 
pensive machinery when such a procedure is 
not required or justified by reason of the 
size of the recruiting problem. 

There should be a definite policy respect- 
ing the creation of new positions. There 
must be a known method of regulating the 
employes and officers in the service. No per- 
sonnel, large or small, will organize itself 
into an effective working unit nor will it per- 
form satisfactory service without supervision 
and regulation. 


+ + 

There must be reasonable and uniform 
procedure as to hours, working conditions, 
leaves of absence and similar matters. There 
must be some standard of performance on 
the job recognized and maintained. 

There must be promotion policies suffi- 
ciently well known to the working forces and 
followed to such an extent as to encourage 
workers to look forward to advancement in 
the service. There must be reasonable sta- 
bility of tenure and procedures for separat- 
ing those from the service who no longer 
warrant retention therein either by reason 
of their inability or unfitness to render ac- 
ceptable service, or whose service may no 
longer be required. 

There is a widespread feeling that the old 
type of civil service commission, designed to 
prevent the allotment of public position for 
political service rendered, and tenure of office 
laws, which have been extended rapidly in 
recent years, have failed to remedy the con- 
ditions for which they were intended. I 
concede this point without argument along 
with the observation, however, that the civil 
service system/as originally established has 
not yet been really tried. 

These facts, however, do not in any way 
indicate that there is no personnel problem 
in county, or in any other, government nor 
do they prove that a civil service commis- 
sion or any properly organized and properly 
authorized personnel agency can not function 
as a necessary and constructive force in good 
county government. 

+ 

For 50 years a great proportion of the peo- 
ple of the country, large numbers of public 
administrators and many of the civil serv- 
ice reformers, have failed to keep step with 
the advancing science of public administra- 
tion. The personnel agency in present-day 
government is not for the purpose of keeping 
good politicians in office and bad politicians 
out of office, nor is it designed merely to 
stand on the side lines and throw monkey- 
wrenches into the administrative machinery. 
Nor is it an agency of superior knowledge 
and superior virtue, holding aloof from the 
routine of public administration, handing 
something down from above or over the 
political barriers, always outside of the ad- 
ministrative structure. The personnel agency 
is or should be an integral part. of public 
administration, working side by side with 
the budgeting, the financial and other regu- 
lating agencies of government with its ac- 
knowledged place in the administrative 
scheme. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


STUDY OF MARKET PRICES 
OF RUBBER : 


Wholesale Quotations Assembled by Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for Information of Industry 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
commodity industries. The present series deals with rubber. 


By CHARLES E. BALDWIN 


Acting Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor 
collects and publishes prices in the 
wholesale markets of the country on 784 
separate items. Included in this study 
are series relating to crude rubber and 
certain manufactured rubber products. 


The present statement is confined to 
the trend of prices as relates to crude 
rubber and a limited number of manu- 
factured items with a rubber basis. The 
Bureau collects data relative to three 
classifications of crude rubber. All prices 
are for the New York market, and rep- 
resent spot transactions. y 
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For this article prices of “plantation 
(ribbed, smoked sheets)” are taken as 
representative, for upon examination it 
is shown that the three series behave 

, alike, and “plantation” is by far the most 
important. Comparison of prices for the 
— from January, 1926, to date is 
made. 


During the period under discussion the 
high price was in January, 1926, at which 
time this grade of rubber was selling for 
$0.800 per pound. From that date to 
the present the wholesale price displayed 
a steady downward trend, with slight up 
and down fluctuations occurring in each 
year. 


Not only was this downward movement 
characteristic of crude rubber itself, but 
all products followed the same trend, 
though some did not decline as rapidly 
nor to the same percentage of degree 
as did the crude. The price in February, 
1932, for crude rubber, $0.041, is a record 
low, not only for the six-year period 
under discussion, but for all time of 
record. 


++ 

Cord tires for passenger cars reached 
their peak price of $10.999 in January, 
1926, as did also balloon tires, with a 
price of $25.027. Following the lead of 
crude rubber, these prices have moved 
steadily downward, with only minor 
fluctuations throughout the entire period. 
The lowest prices reached for the period 
are those for February of the present 


balloon. The Bureau also includes in 
year, viz., $4.461 for cord and $8.475 for 
its tabulation a price series for truck 
and bus tires, which follows the same 
trend as that shown for passenger tires. 
Since the high price of $6.680 in Jan- 
uary, 1926, prices of tubes have moved 
steadily downward, reaching the present 
low price of $2.030. The present average 
price for tires and tubes was 41 per cent 
of the average price prevailing during 
the year 1926. 
+ + 


Prices of garden hose showed little 
change from month to month, holding 
steady for several months after the an- 
nountement of new prices in each year. 
The peak period covered January to July, 
inclusiye, of 1926, at which time garden 
hose sold at $0.083 per foot. The present 
price of $0.056 per foot was established 
in September, 1929, and has remained at 
the same figure through February of 
the present year. Men’s and women’s 
rubber heels displayed the usual down- 
ward trend for the entire period, with a 
peak price of $1.229 per dozen in Jan- 
uary and February of 1926. Average 
prices have declined from this peak to 
$0.694 per dozen in December, 1931, which 
price was maintained through February 
of the present year. 


++ 

Cotton jersey zippers, representing 
rubber footwear for women, showed a 
high of $3.069 per pair in January, 1926, 
and remained steady for more than a 
year, dropping to $2.772 in February, 
1927, at which price they remained 
through January, 1929. Since February, 
1929, prices have fluctuated only slightly, 
reaching the low level of. $2.475 in Feb- 
ruary of the present year. A similar 
tendency was characteristic of men's 
rubber overshoes, beginning with the 
price of $1.089 per pair in January, 1926, 
reaching the low figure of $0.743 in Jan- 
uary, 1931, at which price they are now 
selling. In the Bureau's compilation are 
included additional series of men’s and 
women’s rubber footwear, such as gaiters, 
rubber boots, etc., with all showing the 
same trend of prices. 


\ 


In the next of this series of articles on “Rubber,” to appear in the issue of 
July 13, Mr. Baldwin will continue his discussion of the information relating to 
the rubber industry which the Bureau of Labor Statistics collects and publishes. 


Public School Courses by Mail 


Massachusetts Broadens Field of. Studies 
By E, EVERETT CLARK 


Supervisor of Adult Alien Education, Division of University Extension, Department 
of Education, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


BILITY to meet the ever-increasing de- 
mands of educational progress has given 
the correspondence course a place as a 

recognized method of learning. This type 
of instruction offers a great variety of sub- 
jects in the academic, cultural, technical, and 
commercial fields, and provides almost un- 
limited possibility for an enlargement of 
school opportunities. 


One outstanding need of the high school 
of today, especially the rural high school, 
is greater differentiation of courses and an 
enlargement of curricula which, under pres- 
ent economic conditions, is impossible. Massa- 
chusetts, through the Division of University 
Extension of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, offers a solution to the problem by 
the introduction of courses by correspond- 
ence. 


Planned by competent and authoritative 
persons, these courses are available at nomi- 
nal charge, ordinarily paid by the school 
department. They supply excellent and eco- 
nomical directed learning which is as broad 
and varied as the individual requirements of 
the pupils. 

A number of Massachusetts high schools 
have added correspondence courses to their 
regular curricula with notable success. The 
mystery of distant instruction appeals to 
students. They like the impersonal correc- 
tion and rating. 

Marked pupil aptitudes and tendencies can 
always find expression through one of these 
courses. Credit is given in proportion to the 
importance of the course’s content, and to 
the time and effort involved in completing it. 

Repeated demands for such courses as 
automobile repairing, mechanical drawing, 
household management, elementary aviation, 
radio, interior home decoration, indicate the 
desire of serious-minded students for knowl- 
edge of subjects which can not be included 
in the "ordinary educational program, 

In the last two years 200 enrollments in a 
large variety of subjects have been accepted. 
The students show a record of 80 per. cent 
completion of the work. Principals of the 
schools where the courses were used have 
worked out methods of organization, super- 
vision, and study. 

In most cases courses selected by the pupils 
were conducted in a regular study or class 
period once a week or oftener. Provision has 
been made for directed outside study in addi- 
tion to the school period. Students have 
been given careful supervision, guidance, and 
individual help. In some instances, however, 
courses have been offered as regular elec- 
tives. 

It should be pointed out that supervised 
study guarantees that the student will re- 
ceive immediate help over a difficulty which 
faces him as he proceeds. Every faculty has 
teachers who have some acquaintance with 
virtually all the subjects that might be of- 
fered by correspondence. They are called on 
to assist. ‘ 

It has been found also that specialists out- 


side of the scliool are often more than will- 
ing to help a worthy student in a new field. 
The courses have created in the pupils an 
ability to study, compare, and discriminate. 
Principals have expressed hearty approval of 
the way in which the work has been done 
and in the manner of correction and com- 
ment used by the instructors. 


The correspondence course offers oppor- 
tunity for club and project work in almost 
any field of interest. A number of students 
use these courses for make-up work. This 
plan has an advantage over private tutoring 
in that it puts the pupil on his own responsi- 
bility and develops initiative and independ- 
ence. One or two principals have made use 
of lessons by mail for post-graduateg study. 
One high-school principal reports that a 
1931 graduate whose financial status pre- 
vented entrance to college last Fall has ar- 
ranged to take correspondence courses in 
English, algebra, and trigonometry with the 
usual school supervision and help. When he 
enters the university in the Fall of 1932 he 
will be so,much the better prepared. 

But the correspondence course has not only 
proved useful in enlarging the scope of day 
high-school work; it has provided a means of 
organizing evening high-school and ele- 
mentary classes for boys and girls and men 
and women who, desirous of personal im- 
provement, are able by this method to take 
a number of difficult courses, as many courses 
perhaps, as there are students, under the 
direction of one able and versatile teacher. 
Such classes are now being held in 12 towns 
and cities in Massachusetts and are under 
consideratisn in as many more. 

Reports from these classes show that the 
teacher usually gives instruction and help 
at the beginning of each assignment. When 
the composition of the group permits, there 
can be some lesson development. The stu- 
dents then work independently, guided by 
the directions contained in the lesson mate- 
rial. The teacher supervises and helps: at 
every possible opportunity. Class or group 
discussion is frequent. Often the teacher 
Supplements the correspondence lesson with 
contributions of his own. Home study be- 
comes a positive part o. this program and it 
is undertaken with careful teacher direction 
and follow-up. Civil service preparatory 
courses, mathematics, and English appeal 
particularly to these groups, which are made 
up largely of ambitious people who have had 
limited educational advantages. 

One member of an English class was a 
Belgian mother. “Up to now it did not make 
much difference,” she said, “but my Mary 
is in the fifth grade. She will be asking for 
help in her school work, and what would 
she think if her mother did not know the 
English, I must be able to speak better 
English and know how to correct my. mis- 
takes.” 

In another class a young married man with 
the help of the course in, arithmetic found 
himself able to take over certain features of 
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“Whoever can change public opinion can change 
the Government practically so much, Public opin- 
ion, on any subject, always has a central idea from 
which all its minor thoughts radiate.” 
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Roadside Stands as Facilities 
for Profitable Farming » + » 


Producers Given Advantage of Retail Prices 
and Consumers Have Opportunity to Select 
and of Direct Purchase by Method » 


By SIDNEY A. EDWARDS 


Director, Bureau of Markets, Department of Agriculture, State of Connecticut 


URING periods of low prices, the farmer 
is particularly hard hit. It is a matter 
of history that during such periods whole- 

sale prices decline in greater proportion than 
do retail prices and in a majority of cases 
the farmer is selling~his products at whole- 
sale rather than at retail. 


In many sections of the country the farmer 
is offered no alternative. His distance from 
the market more or less determines his 
method of selling and likewise prevents him 
from making a change. 


Here in New England, however, we are 
particularly fortunate in this respect. We 
are in the midst or comparatively near the 
most densely populated section of the coun- 
try. With 2 per cent of the land area of 
the United States, we have 6.65 per cent of 
the population and 7.97 per cent of the total 
wealth. In other words, we have, at our very 
door, the,best market in the world. 


It is only natural then that many New 
England farmers, particularly those in south- 
ern New England, should be thinking and 
acting in terms of direct selling. They are 
after a greater proportion of the consumer’s 
dollar and are willing to assume the neces- 
sary handling and sales costs to secure it. 

+ + 


Direct selling is nothing new to New Eng- 
land farmers. It was quite generally prac- 
ticed only a few years ago. However, be- 
cause of the subsequent development of large 
scale farm operations and a comparatively 
high price level we have been able to make 
a satisfactory living by utilizing city whole- 
salers and retailers in the disposal of our 
products. 


While the operation of retail routes by 
farmers and hucksters occupies more or less 
of an important place in southern New Eng- 
land, it does not offer the same possibilities 
in northern New England except in the vi- 
cinity of the larger towns and cities. 


The roadside stand, however, has a uni- 
versal appeal in the six New England States. 

The density of population in Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Connecticut is pretty 
well offset by the large tourist population 
in Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont dur- 
ing the Summer months when many of our 
local products are ready for market. Our 
network of improved or surfaced roads total- 
ling 83,668 miles. means that thousands of 
farms are located along the main highways 
and hundreds of thousands of consumers pass 
by these farms every day in theyyear. 


The purchasing power of these consumers 
is above average. For the most part they are 
interested in quality products and have the 
money to pay for what they want. This 
condition not only applies to residents of 
New England but to the Summer visitors who 
come here to enjoy our recreational fa- 
cilities. 

Having mentioned sonie of the opportunities 
for roadside selling and drawn attention to 
the fact that we are in a position to capi- 
talize on these opportunities, let us place 
ourselves, if we can, in the position of the 
customer and imagine what we would look 
for in a model roadside stand—one that would 
cause us to stop and make a purchase. 

All of us know, if we will stop to think, 
that the first step in salesmanship is “to 
attract attention.” What must a roadside 
marke possess to attract attention? 
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It must be attractive, clean, have color 
and certainly a sufficient place to park cars 
off the highway so as not to interfere with 
traffic and thus be a menace to public safety. 
An attractive sign, advertising the name of 
the owner, always assures confidence in the 
minds of potential customers. 

Attention to appearance ‘and attractive- 
ness is of the same importance to a well- 
operated roadside market as a well-dressed 
show window is to a successfully operated 
grocery store 6r market in the city. Having 
stopped at this supposedly attractive stand, 
we are potential buyers. We have been at- 
tracted. 

The next step in causing us to buy is “to 
arouse our interest.” Now what can the 
stand owner do to arouse our interest? 

Supposedly we have an automobile and 
what we buy we must take with us in the 
car. This means that the size and shape of 
the package, whether it is sufficient to hold 
the contents intact until we reach home 
or whether it is apt to break and “mess up” 
the car, are all vitally important to us. 

But assuming that these details have all 
been given careful attention and are satis- 
factory, what are some of the factors which 
will separate us from our cash? 

Of course, we expect courteous attention 
from a neatly attired attendant., Most of us 
do not expect anything out of the ordinary; 
but if we are buying food we want it han- 
dled by someone who is at least clean. Did 
you ever stop to think how many so-called 
business men, especially butchers, overlook 
the psychological effect of cleanliness? We 
might well afford to take a “tip” from the 
larger chain stores in this respect. 

* + 

The next thing we look for is the general 
appearance and quality of the product. We 
not only expect it is going to look as well 
but it must look even better than we should 
expect to find it in the city. It should be 
fresher and we expect to find it so. 

If it is a basket of berries or a basket of 
apples we expect that it is going to be an 
honest pack and that what we see on top 
represents the quality throughout the pack- 
age. If we find out it is not after we reach 
home we will probably not stop at that same 
stand again. 

But, assuming that everything is satisfac- 
tory so far, the next thing to be considered 
is the price. Now right here is where there 
is considerable difference of opinion in the 
minds of stand owners as well as consumers. 
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his own work which he previously Had sur- 
rendered to one of his associates in the fac- 
tory. 

This kind of directed learning has still 
another distinct use, in providing the isolated 
individual with escape from educational stag- 
nation. 


Some think that prices at roadside stands 
should be higher than similar prodycts sell 
for in the city; some think they should be 
lower, and some think they should be the 
same. 


I had the rare opportunity two years ago 
of being present at a New England Con- 
ference of Women’s Clubs when that very 
question was presented to-a group of over 
200 representative women from various parts 
of. New England. Some women thought the 
price at roadside stands should be more; a 
few thought it should be less. 


But over 90 per cent thought it should be 
the same, and felt that the extra quality 
and added freshness which one expected to 
find at the roadside stand offset the expense 
and time involved in traveling out to the 
country to buy. 


In operating a roadside stand, as in any 
business, satisfied customers are your great- 
est asset and your surest foundation for suc- 
cess. Give the customer what she wants and 
as she wants it, and she will be your best 
and surest form of advertising. 

I have tried to outline rather briefly some 
of the reasons for roadside marketing and 
factors governing: its success. It is along 
these lines _Ahat groups of roadside stand 
owners are now operating in Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
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These men, bona fide farmers, are working 
very closely with their State Department of 
Agriculture in perfecting a program that will 
not only dignify roadside selling but will 
eliminate many of the abuses that have crept 
into this method of merchandising during 
recent years. 


Such stand owners nave a definite code of 
business ethics which they voluntarily sub- 
scribe to and in return are allowed to dis- 
play in front of their place of business a blue 
and gold sign in the form of a shield bear- 
ing the New England Quality Label. 


These stands are inspected throughout the 
season by representatives of the State De- 
partment of Agriculture who aside from of- 
fering helpful suggestions to the owners 
make certain that.the quality of products 
sold and the methods of doing business are 
fair to the consumer. 

Those interested in movements signifying 
agricultural progress are very sympathetic 
toward this new development and are lending 
every assistance to assure its success, 


Wild Life Refuges 
as Asylum for 


Bird Pests 


By 
Burnie Maurek 
Game and Fish Commis- 
sioner, State of North 
Dakota 


OR a number or years we have had a 
F system of State game refuges established 

under legal requirements in North Da- 
kota. It was doubtless the intent of the 
framers of the original law that certain areas 
that are particularly adapted to the propa- 
gation of wild life should be set aside as 
sanctuaries within the boundaries of which 
no hunting or trapping would be permitted 
at any time. 

The total area of land within such refuges 
has been increasing from year to year and 
it can not be questioned that these pro- 
tected areas serve a very useful place in our 
plan of propagation. Some of the older 
refuges have for various reasons ceased to 
serve their original purpose and these refuges 
will not be renewed when the period for 
which they were dedicated expires. 

The Department has made no effort to 
encourage the establishment of game refuges, 
as we believe that they best serve their pur- 
pose when the conservation sentiment of the 
people in a community leads them to make 
application’ for the creation of a refuge 
within their midst. Where such a sentiment 
exists the problem of law violations within 
the refuge is almost nonexistent, 

On the other hand, all applications have 
been approved where it was apparent that, 
the establishment, of a refuge would result 
in the protection ‘of wild life and where it 


was clear that the applicants were not mak- 4 


ing the request merely to have the State 
post their property against trespass with no 
expense to themselves. 

Intimately connected with the subject of 
game refuges is that of destroying the crows, 
hawks and other vermin that are the gréat- 
est present menace to the increase of our 
game -irds. Notwithstanding the intensive 
agricultural development of our State which 
often appears to spell the_doom of some 
forms of wild life, the vermin, and espe- 
cially the crow may ke said to be holding 
their own in numbers if not actually on the 
increase. 

The Department has made every effort to 
encourage the destruction of these birds and 
the response to those efforts have been most 
encouraging. Sportsmen’s clubs and asso- 
ciations have promoted crow hunts. This 
work has been a distinct contribution to our 
propagation program within this State and 
it is desired to give it acknowledgment as 
such. 

Our present law does not permit others 
than owners or lessees of land within a game 
refuge to carry firearms for the purposes of 
destroying vermin that may be found therein. 
If game birds nest on a refuge the vermin 
follow them and automatically come’ within 
the protection of the law except as pre- 
viously stated. 

In many cases groups of hunters would 
willingly clean out the vermin from these 
refuges if they could do it without violating 
our game laws, but under present legal re- 
strictions they are\prevented from so doing 
and the Game and Fish Commissioner is 
powerless to alter the situation. A bill will 
be introduced in the Legislature to correct 
this condition and to give the Commissioner 
discretion. in the matter. 
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